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WHAT YOU WILL 



CHAPTER I. 

*THE FACES IN THE FIRE/ 

"IT is night; a night given up to the wind and 
the rain. The wind, speeding on its mysterious 
journey, hurries wildly over the black, tempestuous 
seas — black, save where the waves break in foam, or 
chafe angrily against headland and bluflf. Par out 
of sight of land it whistles through the cordage and 
shrouds of tossing ships, raising huge mountainous 
swells, which stagger them with successive blows, 
and dash the frothed foam-flakes over the star of 
light which gleams at the binnacle, and over the 
drenched sou^ -wester of the man at the wheel : a 
time when nervous voyagers turn restlessly in their 
narrow berths, as in their broken dreams home- 
sights and home-sounds visit them again. Drifting 
the salt spray for miles inland, the wild wind scours 
the barren mountain tops, deserted by all living 
things but the eagle, or hawk, or screaming curlew. 
The rain-cloud, dense and fringed, pours its waters 
over hill, and meadow, and fallow. The wind drives 
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the rain in the teeth of the express train as it gleams 
forth out of the tunnel, and especially when it shoots 
across the steep embankment, so that the driver is 
glad to get the shelter of his engine, and looks 
sharply out into the darkness for the down train 
that is due, whose signal lamps, when at last he 
sights them, are dim and haloM by the blinding 
rain. The wind is moaning sadly, and it dies away 
in fitfiil gusts. 

Now it shakes and rustles the withered oak leaves 
in the hedge-row, and the knotted oak boughs over 
head creak dismally. Now the rain falls, not in a 
downright torrent, but by fits and starts, enveloping 
the slow and jaded wayfarer in a cold, damp haze. 
Now the wind drifts it in a sprinkling shower against 
cottage casements, from which the last lights of the 
winter evening are dying out. The wind, strange, 
mysterious power; invisible, intangible, but how 
strong ! Fickle, too, in its moods as a child ; now 
all laughter, and now full of sobs and moans ! Very 
different is it to-night from that playful breeze 
which, in the soft summer noons of six months 
back, had sported over down and woodland, breath- 
ing of balmy odours as it sucked the sweet breath of 
lilies, and left them pale and wan. Where are the 
green leaves with which it toyed ? They are lying 
dank and rotten at the foot of the parent tree which 
has thrown them off, and which rises bare, and 
sombre, and solemn, tapering off from the huge 



trunk, moss-grown and patched with lichens, through 
each jagged and tortuous limb, up to the small inter- 
lacing fibres, which the wind breaks and scatters at 
its will. The cold, deserted birds^ -nests, high up in 
the branches of the dripping copse, serve as so many 
cups to hold the rain. But enough of description. 
Everything may be summed up in a few words. 
The wind and the rain are without, and darkness 
that can be felt. 

But in the house to which, on this night of all 
nights, we would bring you, there is light and warmth 
enough. You can see through the chinks of the 
window that there is a blazing fire in the sitting- 
joom, and drenched and tired wanderers look wist- 
fully thereat, as they pass up the village street, to 
find shelter and fire where best they can ; for the house 
is one of a long line of straggling dwellings which 
make up the village of Acton Bars. And were it 
daylight, you might see, by many a carved scutcheon 
on the stone gateway, that it was once something 
better than what it is now, — a half ruinous farmhouse, 
whose best rooms are rented by a gentleman, who 
finds there sufficient attraction in the quiet and se- 
clusion, of which there is more than enough at Acton 
Bars. Let us enter his room. • If my reader is fond 
of books, his eyes will be gladdened ; for there they 
are, piled in scholarly confusion from floor to ceiling. 
Two sides of the room are lined with them. Geolo- 
gical maps and plans lie about the chairs and tables. 
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A skeleton, and one or two anatomical preparations, 
and a few antiques, bits of armour, cups, and paterae, 
and weapons, oflFensive and defensive, lie about in 
odd comers. A man's sitting-room, when servants 
are not allowed to bring in the broom and the 
duster, affords much matter for interesting psycho- 
logical investigation; and as the physiognomist 
would wish to see the features, the phrenologist the 
head, and the some-other-ologist the hand, let the 
reader take the arrangement of the room as a slight 
guide to the character of a person, of whom, T ha^re 
no doubt, he will learn more in the following pages. 
I will only say now that Mr. Edwards — so he calls 
himself — has lived here for the last couple of years. 
Who he is, or what his history, the people about 
him, although, like all villagers, very inquisitive and 
gossiping, have been able to learn nothing. They 
only know him to be very studious, and very re- 
served ; loving to lie back, as he does now, in his 
arm-chair before the fire, with some quaint old 
volume in his hand. Old books, old wine, old 
friends; wiseacres tell us that these three are akin, 
and walk fraternally hand in hand. But the adage 
does not hold good here, at all events. Our student 
is a very sober sort of personage ; if he drinks any- 
thing it is only coffee, a cup of which fragrant 
beverage stands on a small table by his side. And 
where are the old friends to share his blazing hearth 
on this Christmas night ? 
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' Ha ! ha !' the wild wind howls scornfully without ; 
bending the tall trees like reeds, rushing fiercely 
through the green cedars, and drifting the hail — for 
the temperature has suddenly fallen — in a quick, 
pattering shower against the window. Meeting with 
an adverse blast at the corner of the old house, the 
twain battle bravely, whirling the wet leaves round 
and round in a spiral column. The student is dis- 
turbed by the sound, and rises and walks medita- 
tively up and down the room. He stoops to throw 
another log* on the fire, which springs np into a 
bright blaze, lapping greedily the fresh fuel, and 
roiaring and sparkling np the chimney. It gleams 
full upon his face, and shows a man not old in years, 
but aged by thought, and action, and travel. The 
forehead is good, with dark brown clustering hair, 
just turning to grey at the temples; and a deep 
seam or wrinkle between the calm, dreamy eyes, 
speaks of meditation. Again he walks thoughtfully 
to and fro. His back is a little bent ; it may be 
from care and trouble, it may be from much stooping 
over books. 'Alone in the world, friendless, un- 
loved ;' so he muses to himself, ' it is a bitter lot.* 

' Ha ! ha !' laughed the cruel wind, swirling now 
through the long, dark corridors of the house, and 
away far down into the basement, and among the 
black slimy cellars, where is buried many an arch 
of massive Roman brickwork, and upon them rough 
blocks of stone, which Saxon masons squared; for 
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the Site is a very old one; once a monastery, and, 

before that, but who can trace its history ? 

^ Alone!' and the brain laughed the heart to 
scorn in that movement of the thin lips. ' Bacon, 
Shakspeare, and thou too, O mighty dreamer of 
the broad brow ; I wronged you. Who can be alone 
with old books ? ' And he took down one of the 
books from its place on the shelf, carefully brushed 
the dust from it with a hare's-foot, which lay on the 
table, and lounging back again into the arm-chair, 
began to read. But there was a stifling air about 
the room which made him restless and uncomfort- 
able. He could not settle himself to his work. 
Throwing down the book on the table, he rose and 
opened the muUioned window, and looked out into 
the night. The wild mocking wind was now at rest. 
All was silence and peace ; and, but for a thin line 
of cumulous clouds on the horizon, the storm had 
left no trace of its presence. The rain-drops on the 
eaves were fast congealing into icicles : the atmo- 
sphere was clear and frosty; and, through the black 
abyss of space the countless stars of the firmament 
glimmered and twinkled. The bells of the village 
church rang out a merry Christmas peal. A sort of 
shiver passed over his frame as he looked and list- 
ened. He closed the window quickly. ' Christmas- 
eve! what is it to me now? What is it to the 
thousand homeless wanderers beneath that cruel 
sky, who know it but as the season of their utmost 
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want and misery, when heaven and earth are leagued 
against them with frost, and storm, and scarcity; 
and man mocks them with his cheer and his laughter ! 
It lights up no welcome fires in my house ; it brings 
me no message of reconciliation and love, no token 
of greeting from a single friend/ 

At that moment, as if to give the lie to his sullen 
thoughts, a hand was laid upon his arm, and, as he 
turned round, the hand seized his own in a hearty 
grasp, and a cheery voice said, — 

* I knocked long, but could get no answer, so I 
came in uninvited, I thought you might be alone 
to-night, and have come to sit with you for an hour, 
if you will have me.' 

' My thoughts are not so cheerful but that they 
would be glad of companionship,^ with a smile; 
' and your voice has a cheerful ring in it like your 
village bells. The one led me into reverie — into the 
past — to the gloom, and the grave. Let the other 
wile me back to common life, to the earth and the 
sunshine.^ 

And they talked on ; the one abstractedly often, 
and gloomily; the other striving to win his com- 
panion's thoughts to something like cheerfulness. 
But it was in vain, whether it were the season, or 
from whatever cause, he would become lost in 
reverie, even in the midst of discussion, bnrying his 
face in his thin hands. So they sat in silence for a 
long time, whilst the fire burnt low upon the hearth, 
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and the clock from the staircase ticked out its mo- 
notonous homily — alas ! how few homilies are not 
monotonous — upon the vanities of life. Suddenly 
the owner of the room turned round to his visitor, 
who, by the way, was the curate of the parish. 

^ Do you believe, Mr. Grey, in hidden influences : 
I mean, of course, material influences, such as of the 
climate, the hour, the season ? It is strange, how I 
find myself affected by them. Are all so?* He rose, 
and walked up and down the room for some time. 
* The faces, the forms of years gone by, all come 
back to me with the freshness of reality. I seem as 
though I could touch them, they are so near, so 
like.^ And he put up his hand for a moment, and 
then dropped it with a pained, abstracted smile. 
' Is there indeed such an influence at work through 
nature at this season, which you deem blessed and 
hallowed above other times ; and which you conse- 
crate to forgiveness and reconciliation, and works of 
love? Tell me your thoughts.* And he fixed his 
eyes upon him in a searching gaze : and they gleamed 
wild, almost fiery, in the still and sombre room. 

^ I think, ray friend, that something has over- 
tasked your nerves to-night : you are excited. The 
season, I donH doubt, has brought with it many 
memories to you, as it brings to all men — memories, 
perhaps, of that which makes up a large share of 
human experience — of sorrow— wrong. Make them 
your slaves, and they will render you true service. 
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Let them master your heart and brain, and you will 
be a slave indeed. Go to rest, and — * 

' No; what rest can I expect to-night? Do not go 
yet: stay with me a little longer. Your presence 
acts upon me like that of David upon the spectre- 
smitten king of old. Stay, and you shall learn, if 
you cannot solve^ somewhat of the dark riddle of my 
life. I do not know, Grey,^ he went on in his dreamy, 
self-absorbed manner, 'why I should give you my 
confidence. I am not used to be so frank. But your 
genial kindness seems to win it from me. I .thaw 
under your smile. Aye, if you clergymen of Eng- 
land did but know your true power, there is no saying 
how great and strong you might be, how powerful to 
convert the masses : — if yoii all only understood, that 
it consists in the silent teaching of the life, by the 
bedside, in the highways and byways of the world, 
and not in the narrow sphere of bigotry which you 
call a pulpit : in the little kindnesses and courtesies 
of common life, which the long hebdomadal philippic 
and the platform speechiiying often only counter- 
act.' 

' Partly I agree with you. But our shortcomings 
in the pulpit spring, I think, from a deeper cause 
than you take note of : not simply from what you call 
bigotry, but from the inability of men of ordinary 
stamp to frame a good original address. The art of 
touching and awakening men's hearts, is not an easy 
one. How few are your true orators at the bar or in 
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the senate ; and why, then, should you expect that 
all are to accomplish in the pulpit what you do not 
look for as the rule elsewhere?' And the curate took 
up a book, as if willing to change the topic. He soon 
saw that his companion was lost in meditation. He 
was gazing on the fire, musingly ; and his thin, com- 
pressed lips were working into a cold, cheerless smile; 
a smile, it seemed, of triumph, rather than of happi- 
ness. Soon the thoughts were shaped into words, 
uttered vaguely, unconnectedly ; the purport of which 
the curate sometimes caught. 

. . . . ' Success ! Aye ; but the highest range is still 
untrodden ; and the pilgrim has gained no real van- 
tage ground ; for though his foot be on the lofty hills, 
and beneath him the habitations of men, the abiding 
places of the common herd, still far above him tower 
the mountain-tops, bathed in the sunshine of a purer 
day; — a dream, beauteous and possible, — but still no 
less a dream.* 

What could Mr. Grey do; arouse him by a common- 
place, or sit still and run the chance of hearing some- 
thing that was not meant for his ears ? Clearly, he 
could do nothing. But the dreamer relieved him soon 
from his strange and embarrassed situation. *At 
Christmas-time,* he said, turning to his guest, ^ fifteen 
— twenty years ago, a boy, — I seem to see him now, 
— yes, at this moment I see him as he then was, re- 
solute, self-absorbed, self-sustained ; loving books and 
solitude better than any society ; and knowledge, — 
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he loved it above all things else ; not, indeed, for ul- 
terior purposes — he would not have so desecrated it — 
but for its own innate worth. I see him, gloomy in 
his very joys, an object of contempt to the unen- 
lightened many, of barren wonder to the few ; with- 
out sympathy for the small pleasures of those who 
were his companions ; — yes, there was one : his sister, 
his little sister/ Tears trembled in the speaker's 
voice, which grew low and sad, like an echo from the 
distant years ; but his eyes were still and cold, and 
fixed with an intense gaze upon the dying embers. 
^ Yet, she was young ; too young to be an associate 
for him, or to have interests in common with his, ex- 
cept in his more playful hours, which were but very 
few; for he loved to be alone, to dream, to think, to 

learn Oh, how he loved to learn ! ^ And a sad 

smile steals over the musing face : a mingled smile 
of remembered peace, and present self-rebuke, sharp 
and bitter. 

' He had a father; harsh was he at times? I scarcely 
know. However, the boy thought so ; for he left his 
roof in a moment of rebuke and desperation. Harsh 
he might have been ; but religious ; yes, the world 
called him religious.^ Mr. Edwards seemed rather to 
be thinking aloud than addressing his guest, who sat 
speechless before the fire, shading his face with his 
hand. ... * His religion,' dreamily continued the busy 
mind, ' was not the religion of love, or of gratitude, 
or of any ennobling sentiment. It was rather a 
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propitiation ofiFered up to avert impending vengeance. 
In the boy^s reverence for wisdom, all reverence for 
the supreme was merged, and the religion he saw in 
daily practice around him had no power, had no charm 
or spell to win his heart to better things. Enough : 
he left his father's house; — it may have been sel- 
fishly'— 

* Thank God, that you see that.' — 

The dreamer put up his hand, as if entreating 
silence. But he did not turn round ; and his gaze 
was still fixed upon vacancy. 

^ Yes, it was selfish. For his sister had many claims 
upon him : needed his aid to instruct, to sustain. 
Her fair young face, I see it even now.* Abstractedly, 
meditatively, he presses his hand over his forehead, 
as if to sweep away the recollection. In doing so, 
his eyes are caught by the glowing embers on the 
hearth. Some of them seem to. grow, as he gazes 
more fixedly, into the likeness of her on whom his 
thoughts were pondering. His lips move restlessly : 
' My little child-sister.' And it cannot be the heat 
which brings that hidden moisture to his eyes, for the 

flickering firelight falls on quick-dropping tears 

' And yet, it vanishes ! It changes ! Strange kalei- 
doscope of memory, I see it through the misty halo 
of my grief changed into an outline of more perfpct 
symmetry, to a woman's face of more matured and 
perfect beauty. For the brother's love was — not 
lost, but merged into an aflFection, not less pure, but 
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more intense, more all-absorbing Eleanor ! ^ 

And here, in that ever-present remembrance, which 
was to him as real as though it had been of yesterday, 
the speaker, ceasing to regard his former life as a tale 
that was told, as a thing to be looked upon from a 
point of view utterly external to himself; to be 
examined, and criticised, and dissected ; assumed his 
own personal identity in the excitement of that strong 
passion : * Eleanor ! whose memory I have striven to 
banish from my heart ; against whom I deemed it 
steeled for ever, why shouldst thou return to-night of 
all nights to stir again its profoundest depths ? Phan- 
tom of a buried love, why dost thou come between 
my peace and me?* 

In his strong and passionate anguish he had risen, 
and seemed to wrestle with some bitter remembrance. 
When his mind had somewhat regained its tone, he 
turned to his visitor, and said, holding out his 
hand — 

^ Mr. Grey, what you have heard to-night has 
passed the barrier of my lips almost involuntarily. 
No man but yourself has had my confidence before. 
You, I am sure, will not abuse it. I am calm now. 
I believe it has done me good to open my heart to 
you, however little I intended it at first. You see I 
am plain with you ; and I will ask you to leave me 
now. You will come sometimes, to cheer me in my 
solitude?' 
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The curate rose, and grasped the outstretched 
hand. A few words he said, which I shall not re- 
peat. They were very few; for he deemed that 
abler teachers than himself were at hand^ to take in 
charge a work which he could but initiate — Con- 
science and the Past. 



^5 



CHAPTER II. 

A CLERICAL INTERIOR. 

T^HE old vicarage-house at Acton Bars was alto- 
gether a most dilapidated and ruinous structure. 
It spoke of non-residence among many successive 
generations of idlers in the market-place, and in the 
vineyard too. But decay is often a friend to beauty; 
and the old timbered, red -brick house in question, 
formed no exception to the rule. Indeed, this par- 
sonage was noted, through a radius of twenty miles 
round, as being one of the most charming and pic- 
turesque little spots imaginable. Enthusiastic young 
ladies came to sketch it ; and footsore passengers on 
the high road often stopped to look wistfiilly at 
what seemed, to their longing eyes, the very ideal of 
an English home. I dare say Mr. Grey would have 
preferred — had he a voice in the matter — a little 
more comfort, in place of the picturesque. But as 
he had no hand in building it, nor any funds to draw 
upon for repairs, he was forced to content himself 
with patching-up an occasional breakage, and re- 
pairing a missing tile or two on the roof; or when 
the waters made a very strong demonstration — as 
they generally did in autumn — and overflowed the 
gutters, and began to drip through the ceiling, all 
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he could do was to have the carpets taken up, and 
to have buckets placed underneath, to catch the 
drops. And as for the damp ! — well, that was indi- 
genous to the country — quite an ^ institution/ as 
the Americans say — throughout Acton Bars. 

Though, to be sure, as the vicarage-house stood 
on a very steep slope, which had been partly cut 
away to form a site for it, and ais the kitchens were 
underground, and the bed-rooms over them were 
just on a level with the soil, there was more moisture 
and green mould on those bed-room walls, than on 
any others in the village. The fungus had eaten up 
all the pretty patterns with which the curate papered 
the rooms when he first came with his young wife 
— and two or three rooms were quite uninhabitable 
in consequence. 

But to go from the back to the front of the house, 
was like one of those pantomimic tricks at the 
theatre, where a hovel-like interior opens and slides 
away, and presents to the gaze of raptured youth, 
^ the bowers of bliss and beauty,* in which prince and 
princess are to pass the honeyed days of their future 
life. From the road before the house, you could just 
catch a glimpse of a vine-trellised porch, and of a 
cottage draped with creepers, and a garden, which 
might have been a bit cut out of the best parts of 
Chatsworth, or Trentham, and deposited there, with 
all its bloom upon it. 

Stowed away, in an odd corner of the house, and 
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opening on the back-door, is the Curate's study, 
with its patched carpet, and well-worn furniture. 
If there is less order and neatness, than one would 
wish to see in the house, what can you expect a 
single servant to do, when there is a large family of 
boys and girls, who will run about the lanes and 
moors, in wet weather, and will not clean their boots 
upon the mat ? Let those who accuse the parson's 
wife, try to keep house on a couple of hundred, and 
a few odd pounds, per annum, with a family of half- 
a-dozen, and if the experiment is satisfactory, they 
may, I think, with justice, throw their stone. 

* But, my dear,' said Mrs. Grey, in an anxious 
voice, ^ how long will they stop?' For she had left 
her guests in the sitting-room, and now sought her 
husband in his own den, for the purpose of institu- 
ting a committee of ways and means. 

' Well,' he replied, abtractedly, looking up from 
his folio; 'how long will they stop?' — laying it 
down with a half-sigh, and taking up a position 
before the fire on the weU-worn rug — ' Not long, I 
think; I wish they would.' 

* George ! ' said his prudent spouse, admonishingly. 

* Well, my love, it must be such a treat for them to 
get away from that smoky town, and among the green 
fields. I could feel it in my heart to keep them here 
for a month — if one could afibrd it. And that 
sweet girl seems to have revived, even in the day she 
has been here. Poor child — poor child ! * 

c 
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* Do tell me all about them ; I want to know ex- 
ceedingly/ 

* So do 1/ said her husband^ with a provoking 
smile. 

^ Now George, do be sensible for a minute. You 
can^t tell how that child has won upon me — I 
could wish to be a mother to her — I could love 
her, with all my heart.' 

^ I have told you all I know already. Mr. West- 
hope wants to get the place of organist at the 
church; and it is not in my gift, as you know: 
however, I have written to the Vicar, and ' 

^ You provoking man, I douH want to know that. 
Who is he?' 

* A man of broken fortunes, living as best he can: 
living as thousands live — who give no sign, utter 
no wail, but work and starve, in the hidden comers 
of the earth. He paints, I believe, and sells his 
pictures for what they will bring — a pittance. If 
he could get this place, it would, at any rate, be a 
certainty for him; not the hand-to-mouth work 
which eats out the heart and life. For the rest — 
look at himself, and judge.' 

^ He is a gentleman, certainly ; and his daughter 
— oh ! it makes my heart ache to see her — so 
worn, so subdued by contact with a hard world; 
and yet with something of the freshness and elasticity 
of youth, welling up, at times, in her quaint re- 
marks — scarcely ever in her smile.' 
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^ Yes, her smile^ though it gives such softness, and 
such a gentle expression to her face, is hardly a 
cheerful one : it is the smile of one who has not 
often had occasion to laugh. And have you noticed 
her manner with her father ? Seeming to lean upon 
him, she supports him, and leads him with an inex- 
pressible sweetness, and timidity, and self-reliance ; 
just as I have seen a little child, guiding a blind 
man^s steps. It is a beautiful picture ; and I gaze 
on it in delight,- and in fear.* 

His wife understood him, and was silent for a 
time. 

' George,' she said, at length, in a low voice, and 
the quick, impulsive heart trembled on her lips, ^ if 
anything should happen to him, what will become of 
her?' 

He stooped, and kissed her forehead : 

' Emma, to whose keeping will you commit your 
children on your death-bed ?' 

And again she was silent. 

' I think, I think,' she said, half in mMitation, 
half in enquiry, ^ we could ask them to stay with us 
for a week or two ?' 

^ D is only five miles off; and Mr. Westhope 

could always run over by the rail, in a few minutes, to 
transact any necessary business. Poor fellow ! I wish 
he had any business to transact. But he tells me, that 
his last pictures are at the dealers — unsold, I suppose. 
Why canH rich men seek out the artists at their own 
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homes, and not employ those miserable go-betweens, 
micTdlemen — who, in every trade, are the bane of 
society ? They would learn a lesson or two, I warrant 
them — and not only in art/ 

* The butcher's bills have been much less lately — 

a mere trifle. And now that Lent is over * For 

the Curate's wife — she had had a lady's maid 
once, long ago, and every luxury, when she was one 
of a large county family, whose fortunes were all 
centred in the entail — the Curate's wife was a very 
practical little woman, and a notable housekeeper. 

'Yes yes,' rejoined her husband; * we will ask 
them to stay ; at any rate, till the organist's place is 
fiUpdup.' 

And the family council was over. But when his 
wife left the room, Mr. Grey's thoughts were no 
longer buried in his folio. Although he took down 
book after book from his shelves, and opened them 
all, and tried to read, his mind could not follow the 
sense of the words. So he wisely put them up 
again, and began to think of a walk. And whilst 
he puts on his fine- weather coat, we will just take a 
glance at his bookcase. A goodly collection, cer- 
tainly I In somewhat battered condition, perhaps, but 
none the worse for that ; for why should we judge a 
book, or a man, by his dress? And if my reader 
wonders how a poor curate could have amassed the 
five or six hundred volumes that line the walls of the 
little room — the bookshelves, to be sure, are of un- 
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painted deal, the curate^s own handiwork — I can 
only inform him that Mr. Grey never bought new 
books, and, indeed, scarcely ever read them; but 
had picked up, for inconceivably small sums, at 
many a musty bookstall, the quaint and tarnished 
volumes which he did read with a relish that never 
palled. Not, of course, that I would recommend 
such a system to the world at large, or that the 
world, much given to fiction and hot-pressed travels,^ 
and the general froth of the circulating library and 
country book club,, would heed me if I did. Pro- 
bably our good parson's mental digestion was 
sounder than if it had been crammed, as minds are 
crammed now-a-days with fact and fancy, concen- 
trated for your hurried or fastidious appetites in the 
magazine pill, or presented to the more hearty in 
octavo and quarto. So with his books and his 
garden, the country curate, poor as he is, has re- 
sources enough in and around his home; aye, and 
a peace which men hunt for alone or in packs, over 
fence and brook, whilst the game, doubling upon 
them, takes refuge in the porch they had quitted for 
the vain and idle chase. 

It was a fine April morning, with glimpses of that 
deep luminous blue above, which are only to be 
caught through the jagged rents and fissures of 
floating vapour, torn asunder by the wind. Mr. 
Grey issued forth from his garden gate, intending to 
take a brisk walk of some miles, and to look in on a 
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few outlying cottages, whicli stood at the extreme 
end of the parish; and his guest had promised to 
meet him on his return. But he had not gone far 
before he saw 'the scholar gentleman/ as the vil- 
lagers called the tenant of the old manor-farm by the 
church, walking leisurely on ahead. The student was 
so buried in reverie that he would not have noticed the 
curate, but that the latter stopped and spoke to him. 
Both seemed glad that they had met ; and as their 
way was the same, they walked together, Mr. Grey 
accommodating his four-miles-an-hour pace to his 
companion's more meditative step. 

'A moment/ he said, as they were passing through 
the village, ' till I leave these books at my school.^ 

They had just reached the school-house, which 
was not, indeed, a school-house at all; at least, not 
in the acceptation of that term which obtains with 
Her Majesty^s Educational Commissioners, who 
would, I doubt not, have refused any pecuniary aid 
to the institution in question, seeing that it was a 
patched cottage, with a brick floor, and without any 
of that machinery, in default of which it would seem 
impossible that the education of the poor can be 
carried on — in the estimation of your modem 
theorists. But the curate had never asked for a 
grant. Such as it was, the school had been begun 
and continued by himself. Shocking to relate, there 
was no trained master or mistress, primed with all 
the latest appliances to knowledge, and ready to dis- 
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charge them upon the minds of the little ploughboys 
and milkmaids within ; only a mild, quiet woman, 
whom the curate had himself taught, and with 
whose assistance he was trying to accomplish that 
difficult feat, about which home politicians havB not 
decided yet as to whether it shall be in name and 
fact ' education,' or * instruction.' 

'After all, my friend/ said Mr. Edwards, as the 
parson stepped out of the little porch, with an 
amused stnile still lingering upon his lips, caused by 
some quaint specimen of bad spelling within; 'after 
all, your actual imit is worth more than ten millions 
of possibilities. If you clergymen had found Out 
that earliei*, we should have had less talk about 
national education, and a little more of the reality. 
But pardon me, I blame the churchman for what 
may be, after all, the layman^s sin. It is too much 
to expect that men should work in any calling for 
which they are not properly paid/ 

' Certainly, you take a somewhat mundane view of 

the matter,' said the curate, with a half smile. 

* But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed. 
What then 1 Is the reward of virtue bread ?^ 

* Well, well; we will not argue. There is nothing 
in the world so unsatisfactory to a lazy thinker. 
Shall I compromise your reputation if I smoke ? * 
For they had reached the river meadows, and had 
passed quite out of the little stir of the village street 
and market-cross by this time. Now, if our country 
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parson — Ms Christian names^ by the way, were 
Greorge Herbert — had any weakness, for which the 
severe and virtuous may be inclined to frown upon 
him, it consisted undoubtedly in fondness for the 
Nicotian weed ; of course in hours strictly uncanon- 
ical, and not by any means at noonday, in one of his 
parish walks. He could have no objection, therefore, 
to his companion's Havannah; indeed, he rather 
liked it, and enjoyed the satisfaction of the lazy 
gentleman in the old story-book, who hired a secre- 
tary to smoke by his sofa, — without the incident 
expense. 

* Do you know,' said his strange comrade, facing 
round after a long fit of abstraction, ' I think you 
will humanise me after all?^ 

'How, now, friend ?' said the parson, strangely 
amused. 

' Why, thus. Seeing you here, a man of educa- 
tion and talents, buried in this mud-hole,' 

* Complimentary to our parish, certainly,' mut- 
tered the curate aotto voce, 

' Unrepining, unambitious, uttering no querulous 
reproaches, but labouring in a field which must be 
oftentimes barren, with a zeal which men not often 
exhibit in a worldly sphere, for the acquirement of 
tangible possessions and wealth ; and that not with a 
view of courting distinction, or of gaining advance- 
ment, but simply because it is a duty; I seem to 
catch a glimpse of something which was lost to me 
in childhood ; which I apprehend, but how remote. 
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how dimly, in my troubled dreams ; even of that 
Divine Spirit which you tell me energises, and is 
mighty throughout the material world/ 

The listener's face grew sad and grave ; and he 
said, — 

' You see the result ; but have you seen the strug- 
gle ? Or do you think that contentment and peace 
come to us when and as we will, or sojourn with us 
in the life-long journey ? For there was a time, too, 
when I could not labour in simple delight; for that 
vanity pressed me sore, and the seemingly unequal 
dispensations of this world's goods puzzled me, and 
life was in part a dark riddle; cheered, indeed, by 
glimpses of the true and eternal, as when men leave 
a banquet-room gay with pictures and gaudy lights, 
and stand in the solemn midnight beneath the stars/ 

There was a wild strain of poetry in the parson's 
composition, partly crushed out of him, indeed, by 
much grinding among the iron facts of life, which 
still burst forth occasionally when he was excited and 
very earnest. They were sauntering slowly now 
through the well-worn path which cut the meadow- 
grass, fresh and green with the spring showers, but 
not yet clothed with its glory of lilies and butter- 
cups, — the villagers' holiday walk, leading down to 
the river. 

* Is it a fact,' he continued, ' or a tradition, that 
by fixing the attention much on some fancied ail- 
ment in a limb or organ, it sometimes happens to us 
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to feel real pain therefrom, and, perhaps, to provoke 
a disease when none existed? If it be not true of 
the body, it undoubtedly holds good of the mind. 
Looking too much within, we miss those sources of 
happiness which should come to us from without ; our 
sorrows seem magnified, our joys diminished; the 
mind, preying upon itself, loses much of its fresh- 
ness and elasticity, and, chasing idlie shadows of 
fancy, misses the substance and reality of life. 
Moreover, do you not see that the tendency of all 
this is to make us think more highly of ourselves 
than we ought to think, to give an undue and fatal 
prominence to self? Yes, I call it fatal,' he con- 
tinued energetically, 'for this habit shuts us out 
from all glimpses of the good and true, and debars 
us from entering into the spirit of that worship 
whose first principle is an abnegation of self, and 
from communion with Him who loved and died for 
Others' weal.' 

The listener was silent. He could say not a word, 
however much he might feel that the parson wak 
preaching at himself. But indeed Mr. Grey meant 
nothing of the kind. He was simply giving the 
experience of his own heart. Rebuke there might 
be in his words; yet the dreamer felt himself irresist- 
ibly drawn towards the man by whose side he stood. 
Here, at least, was no aflFectation. If he spoke 
strongly, he felt strongly. There had been a struggle, 
there had been suflFering; you could see it in the 
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lined and wrinkled brow, in the eyes, calm and 
solemn always, but with a flash of conscious strength, 
in the lips clenched as for struggle, in all the worn 
face, eloquent in its plainness. Here was one at 
least whom he might call friend in all sincerity and 
truth, without fear, without disguise. And that sad 
and weary heart glowed with an inexpressible joy to 
which it had been a stranger throughout the long 
years of its loneliness and bereavement. Too faithful 
to betray its trust, too long trained in a hard school 
to show emotion, the face gave no sign whatever ; 
the surface was still and calm, though the current 
beneath ran strongly. 

^ But this self-knowledge,' he asked, *^ the wisdom 
which taught you this, — was it a thing of growth, of 
days, of years; a gradual process of the mind, 
ripening into result, or * 

* Look aroimd on the things that are made ; and 
learn from that lesson-book which has been opened 
to man from the beginning of the world, somewhat 
about the invisible working of the Maker. Consider 
the lilies of the field how they grow. Watch the 
seed sprouting into the blade, the blade ripening into 
the ear; and then, — will you ask me any longer if 1 
learnt these things in a day?' 

* Verily a sad truth for me,^ said his companion in 
a half-aside; 'otherwise I might have hoped that 
the spirit of wisdom, visiting me also, might have 
conquered the strongholds of my mind, capturing 
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them, as it were, by a sudden assault; but now, — 
look at yonder oak, and tell me if its trunk can be 
bent?' 

The curate did not reply ; perhaps he had no answer 
ready ; perhaps he chose to reply indirectly. 

' To me/ he said, ' the circumstances in which I 
was mercifully placed, acted as the best corrective of 
the errors of my mind. Blind as I was, I murmured 
at my lot, so full of toil, so obscure ; and yet these 
were blessings, enabling me to work out the problem 
of my life ; these were, in truth, the remedies which 
I should never have dreamt of applying myself, which 
mitigated, if they did not cure, the disease. I forgot 
myself in action, in toil that was forced upon me, 
until I learnt to look upon that toil as a labour of 
love. In caring for others, I had no time, if I had 
the inclination, to look too much within.' 

* Well,' said Mr. Edwards after a pause, ^ at any 
rate, my friend, I thank you for your confidence. 
Whether I can use your remedy ; whether, .... but 
I see that you at least do not speak mere hearsays, 
are not a simple retailer of brain-experiences for the 
multitude. And by such, believe me, even the mul- 
titude are to be gulled no longer. If we are to be 
taught at all, it must be by men who have fought, and 
suffered, and conquered in the tussle in which we find 
ourselves hopelessly struggling; not by sciolists, and 
empiric doctors of the diseased mind ; not even by 
your learned students, calm and passionless, too busily 
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employed on the emendation of a text to care much 
for the mass of poor, involved liimianity outside, — it 
seems to me, that a little emendation might be profit- 
ably bestowed upon that tangled text, Society, just 
now, — and who only leave their college-rooms for the 
nolo episco . . . / 

'No, no/ said the clergyman, laying his hand 
earnestly upon the other's sleeve, ' do not say that. 
Do not think it.' 

'Well,' with a smile — 'for the sake of the Bishop 
of Acton Bars, I will never speak disrespectfully of 
the Bench. And now, good bye. I must return. 
And you, I dare say, have work before you.' 

* Yes, I am going yonder.' And he pointed with 
his stick to a little cluster of cottages on the hill be- 
yond the river, shining gaily in a patch of sunshine 
in which just then they were set. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FISHERMAN. 

A NOTHER step, and he could reach it ! On that 
April day, a young man was wading in the shal- 
lows of the stream, which runs by Acton Bars, and 
had just thrown his fly imsuccessfuUy in the direction 
of a huge trout rising at some distance off. The cast 
fell short by at least a yard, and our fisherman was 
just about to take another step towards it, when his 
line caught in the branch of an ash which overhung 
the stream. He released it by a jerk : but the last 
fly on his link, the stretcher, was left in the ash bough, 
and he must needs pause a moment to replace it. It 
was some time before he could do so. First he was 
in a great hurry : the fish might cease to feed ; it 
might possibly see him ; or that great cloud which 
tempered the fervency of the sun-beams might pass 
away, and the favourable moment be lost ; or, in short, 
any one of the thousand little accidents might befall, 
which render fishing an excellent discipline and train- 
ing for young gentlemen of impatient tempers. And 
that great fish was an especial prize, which he could 
by no means afibrd to lose. So, in his eagerness, he 
first dropped his fly-book into the water, and in en- 
deavouring to regain it, got himself entangled in a 
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very * Winkle' -ish and unsportsmanlike manner with 
his reel-line. When the feat was at last achieved, he 
cpn tinned still in the same spot. His attention had 
been drawn away from the sport. The swift clouds 
had caught his eye, and the waving boughs just burst- 
ing into leaf ; the branches and sprays which glittered 
like silver in the sunshine, — like a silvery network, 
thickly studded with dropping emeralds. Although 
a sketcher, and, consequently, a worshipper of the 
beautiful and ideal and of all thing:8 or phantoms 
thereto pertaining, he had been utterly unconscious 
from the moment that he put his fishing-rod together, 
of all outward objects and existeuces, except those 
speckled trout which were dimpling the pools every- 
where around. 

But now he paused and watched, whilst the fleet 
clouds sailed onwards before the freshening breeze 
in the liquid blue above ; and their shadows chased 
each other over the wide green flats of pasture, 
through which the river wandered, until the sun- 
shine came down, and drove them from the earth, 
steaUng ever onward, and deepening into brightness, 
as a cheerful smile steals over the himian face. Still 
he gazed: there was no weariness, or wrinkle of 
disquiet on the calm brow q^ . our mother earth : 
still all things, animate or inanimate, were full of 
the same fresh, vigorous life, as at first — the same 
life as that which thrilled, like an electric current, 
in Ijiiaown veins. 
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The sunshine had not lost one ray of its splendour, 
since that awfiil hour, when evoked by the fiat — 
^ Light be, light was.' The gloom of earth had not 
absorbed one particle of its glory — not one, in six 
thousand years. The grief of a million breaking 
hearts had never, for an instant, dulled its shining. 
Poor worshipper of nature, who seest but the vesture 
and the curtain, nor carest to seek for the majesty 
which is behind the veil ; wilt thou find comfort in 
the cloud, or sympathy in the burning sky, in the 
day of thy visitation and woe ? 

Still the young man gazed on, and had no power 
to stir. And the river sped merrily along at his 
feet ; and the rocks which chafed it, and woidd have 
checked its course, only called forth the pleasant 
music of its voice. The thrush fluted her spring- 
notes, amid the ash-boughs; the hazels and alders 
dipped their slender branches, for very sport, into the 
stream, and arched them overhead from either hanky 
just where the fleet waters were broken and rippled 
around the little turquoise -islands of forget-me-not. 
The sun^s rays poured hotly down through the sparse 
foliage above, and glanced over gnarled trunk and 
mossy root, and from spray to spray of the jagged 
ferns in the hollows of the bank, and photographed 
the interlacing boughs of the motionless trees upon 
the still pools below in a chequered net-work of 
shadows, and then floated away over the shallows, 
in a thousand silvery ripples. 
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* Still in a perpetual flux, wliieh always becoming 
never is/ What could have called up that old-world 
idea into the fisherman's brain ? * Yet the sage was 
right in that, at least. There is no finite develop- 
ment for us here ' — he continues to dream, motion- 
less — whilst his fly idly dances away upon the 
water, till the line checks it, and keeps it hopping 
and quivering in its struggles against the stream, in 
so life-like and deceptive a manner, that a very 
young and unsuspecting little fish actually makes a 
dart at it — in vain: the fisherman is too self- 
absorbed to strike, and the trout is not weighty 
enough to hook itself; and so escapes, with a very 
sharp prick in the jaw, and a caution to beware of 
deceptive appearances for the future. 

^ For the best of us are but trees after all; to wea- 
ther the storms which break our branches, and check 
the growth of our leading shoot, till we gain, as best 
we may, to our little ideal of what tree-nature should 
be ; and then to scatter abroad a few seeds more or 
less, which may perchance fill up the unsightly gaps 
in the wood where their fathers fell — if the frosts 
will let them : and, as Butler says, not one in a mil- 
lion of the natural seeds ever do come to perfection — 
and how many of the spiritual seeds, I should like 
to know ? ' But with Butler another train of thoughts 
came in to play their part on that busy stage, and 
jostled and pushed the poor metaphysical ideas so 
rudely, that they being, as we know, of a subtle 

D 
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and immaterial nature, were at once defeated, and 
surrendered at discretion. For Butler carried our 
dreamer directly to Oxford ; where, in fact, he should 
have been bodily as well as mentally at that moment. 
And the image of his Alma Mater was inseparably 
connected in his fancy with a small room, containing 
a large gallery, from which sympathising friends 
look down on the victim in white tie and bands, who 
is undergoing an examination for pass or class. 

But there rose that great trout again, in the self- 
same spot. What a splash the fellow made ! — the 
circling ripples have hardly vanished yet. The blue 
duns are flickering everywhere over the place, and 
it is a dun that he has just fastened to his link; 
another step, and he could cast directly over the 
fish. The step was taken — the smile of anticipated 
triumph on his lip — and he had plunged headlong 
into one of the deepest pools in the river. 

Oh, how the remorseless waters hissed and seethed 
as they closed upon him inexorably! Blinded, 
choking, and deafened — yet with a ringing noise 
in Lis ears as of countless death-knells — clutching 
madly and convulsively for some straw of safety ; he 
was whirled round and round, and dragged under by 
the strong current. There was no hope ! His 
piercing cry for help had been choked in the very 
utterance. His quick breath bubbled up to the 
surface, and the tiny air bubbles floated away with 
the stream a little while, and then burst, and were 
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seen no more. There was no hope for him ! To die 
— stunned and bewildered as he was — that thought 
would force itself upon him, and yet he could not 
realize it : to die, and be hidden there, in the loath- 
some, oozy mud, amid the rotting weeds : to die, 
and give no sign ! For the foul depths would never 
render up their prey till the judgment-day : and still 
the stream would run merrily on, and the birds sing 
in the brambles, and the flowers blossom as before : 
and his friends would wonder, and watch for him, 
and weep ; and he should never come — never — 
never ! 

Still clutching madly and convulsively, till the 
strained sinews well-nigh cracked, and began to 
grow stark and stiff in the desperate fight with 
death ! Still, as in some hideous nightmare dream, 
striving to send forth a cry for help, which is choked 
in the utterance ! 

To die ! so young, so full of health and vigour 
as he was — it was impossible. He could not, he 
would not believe it. Oh, the struggles — the mad 
convulsive effort for life now ! Resistance is useless 
— hopeless ! He can struggle no more. A strange 
lassitude, a faintness steals over him. That dizzy 
ringing in the brain was gone; the church-bells 
which he heard. He strives to gasp out a prayer — 
to think collectedly for a moment — about his life — 
his wasted hours — his God ; but his senses are be- 
numbed and torpid. It was not so hard to die after 
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all. Death was but a sleep. Best after long toil is 
sweet. A soft delicious slumber steals upon bim^ and 
deadens the quick beating of the hearty and soothes 
the wearied limbs ; and all sensation passed from him^ 
in the thought that it was not so hard a thing to die. 

* Lay him upon the bank there — gently. Now 
raise his head a little — that will do'j and the 
speaker, having delivered up his lifeless burden, seized 
a great overhanging bough, and clambered up the 
side of the bank, through the matted briars which 
trailed over to the water^s edge. He shook his huge^ 
dripping limbs, like a great shaggy Newfoundland 
dog after a swim. And there was something dog- 
like, too, in Mr. Gre/s face— there was gentleness, 
and generosity, and conscious power. 

^ Thou hadst well nigh dragged me into the pool, 
from which thou didst rescue yonder hapless youth, 
friend Grey ; and thy grip hath well nigh dislocated 
my hand.* So spake Joshua Sturm, the Quaker 
miller, ringing the flour and water out of his shirt 
sleeves ; for he, too, had heard the plunge and the 
cry of the drowning man from his mill hard by. 

* Never mind the hand, friend. Let us look after 
the lad.' 

* It is well for thee to say. Never mind the hand; 
but I do mind the hand. It tingleth even yet. 
Nevertheless, the deed was right gallantly done. 
Methinks, though, it had been well to throw aside 
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thy coat ere thou didst leap, and save it from the 
river mud. And they who set themselves up to 
reward such actions, not considering that virtue 
rewardeth herself, would surely not do amiss to give 
thee a medal/ 

Mr. Grey answered not a word, but strode along 
with knitted brows of thoughtfulness, and the tag 
end of an old Latin verse ringing in his ears, — he 
could not remember where on earth he had heard 

it,- 

'Lateat scintillula forsan.' 

Mr. Grey had, you remember, told his visitor in 
what direction his walk lay, and that he should 
probably return through the fields by the mill, in 
case Mr. Westhope would like to take a stroU and 
meet him on his way back. 'The mill,^ said the 
curate, *is one of our lions; you may have seen 
sketches of it at half the exhibitions.^ So when he 
now came up to the place where Leonard Brown was 
lying, Mr. Westhope was supporting the young man's 
head on his knee; but there was something more 
than surprise or concern for a stranger's fate in the 
face which bent over that lifeless form. Mr. West- 
hope was sobbing like a child, as he put away very 
gently the long curls of black hair from the cold 
white temples, and chafed the wet brows with >a 
trembling hand, and looked eagerly to see if the still 
eyelids stirred ; his daughter bending over him in a 
motionless pose, breathlessly watching for a sign of 
Kfe. 
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The old man looked up as they drew near, and as 
suddenly bent his head again over the pulseless form, 
to hide the hot tears which blinded him. 'It is^ 
hopeless, I fear, Mr. Grey ; a hopeless ease/ he said 
in a low, husky voice. ' See, he has never stirred 
yet ! My poor lad ! so young, so young to die ! 
My own boy ^ — he looked up and was not ashamed, 
though the tears rained quickly from his eyes — 
'died this death, and at this age/ and the feeble, 
trembling fingers still lingered amid the soft black 
hair, and stroked it tenderly, and played with it un- 
consciously, whilst the old man^s thoughts wandered 
off to a wild, savage coast of mighty headlands, 
against which the waves chafe, and roar, and burst 
in thunder crashes ; for in that long recoil of seeth- 
ing foam, which dashes madly away from the great 
granite walls of cliffs, and rakes back, in its hoarse 
rebound, huge boulder stones and splintered frag- 
ments of rock, he sees for an instant a black speck 
tossing amid the white foam-flakes, and knows that 
it is his son. Had he not seen it then, when the 
laews first came to him ? Had he not seen it in his 
broken dreams a thousand times since ? 

The curate^s finger is on the drowned man^s pulse. 
A second, five, twenty — will the minute-hand never 
tuavel round its little circle ? — fifty, sixty, and still the 
watcher's brow is knitted and his lips are clenched. 
They cannot take their eyes from him; they dare 
not turn them on the dying man, as they stand in. 
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one fixed posture, afraid to move, afraid to breathe, 
as if the slightest stir would break some fearful spell, 
and sever at once the thread by which the spirit in 
that motionless frame holds on to life. The thrush in 
the ash bough pours out her richest song, and floods 
the air with melody ; but they do not hear it. 

How changed the face that they are watching! 
They breathe again. Then there is — there is hope ; 
there is life. The curate's brow relaxes, and his lips 
move, too, though there is no voice : it must be a 
prayer. Then he turns to them — 

^ Help me to lift him up - so. To the vicarage.^ 
The next day found Leonard Brown up and 
dressed, and none the worse for his bath. He had 
been forced to don one of Mr. Grey^s coats, for his 
own was not dry ; and the smart Oxonian felt very 
restless and uneasy in the huge garment, which 
was not only a mile too big for him, but was, to say 
the truth, somewhat white about the elbows, and 
not a little patched and darned. But ^ to this com- 
plexion ' even your smart Oxonians must come, when 
they settle down into country curacies, and have 
large families, and sigh over the prodigality and 
recklessness of the past ; and look at the receipt for 
a wine bill, the total of which would be a little 
fortune to them now. But Leonard was soon at 
home in the vicarage, and came backwards and for- 
wards daily from the inn, and enjoyed himself in his 
listless, sauntering way ; for he was somewhat of an 
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idle young gentleman, much given to lying under 
trees and dreaming life away. Was it altogether his 
own fault? 

' You see/ he remarked to the curate^s question- 
ing, ' I have never known what it is to have real 
supervision and control; I have had no single human 
being to interest himself in my welfare. For what 
good education of character can you expect from the 
public school system, with its half a dozen masters 
and its five or six hundred boys?' 

Mr. Grey sighed, and acknowledged the truth of 
the remark. He had been at a public school him- 
self — at one of the best of them, and he could not 
but* see, that however plausible, or even however 
good the system might be in its broad outlines, the 
filling up was lamentably deficient. It was good for 
a boy to be accustomed to the world, if only on a 
small scale : true. It was good for him to find his 
level, to learn independence, to be sharpened by 
constant competition; and certainly in all these 
things the public school life was the best discipline 
imaginable. 

But the curate could not forget that besides a 
training of the intellect and of the body, as the con- 
dition of a good education, there are other habits to 
be acquired ; habits which must be so impressed upon 
the moral character, almost burnt into it, that they 
shall be indelibly fixed there, beyond the power of 
erasure in the future. And this he knew by expe- 
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rience with his own boys, required the continual, th^ 
daily, the hourly supervision, of a mind apt to mark 
and keen to discover, and a mode of control which 
must be at once firm and conciliating. In the public 
school system, from the very nature of the case, 
there could be nothing of this kind. And Mr. Grey 
thought — perhaps my readers may think so too — 
that if the object of education be gradually to ac- 
custom man to be his own master, to disentangle him 
by degrees from the shackles of supervision, by this 
method, at least, there was too abrupt a transition 
from the home to the world. 

' It might have been diflferent if my parents had 
lived ;^ the young man continued his confession 
sadly : ' if I had had some one to encourage me, to 
spur me on to exertion ; if, even, I had had a sufficient 
motive to make me work. But I had none. With a 
small competency, I saw no prospect of want ; and 
my ambition— if indeed, the vague, purposeless yearn- 
ings may be called by that name — did not look upon 

school or college fame as its end. I went to R , 

an indolent boy, and I left it with those habits con- 
firmed. You know the custom of the school? The 
large form of perhaps fifty boys, all of whom are sup- 
posed to have prepared the class lesson, and the five 
or six who are only called upon to give evidence of 
that knowledge, by repeating it ! Does it not seem 
like a premium upon idleness ?^ 

' What can they do ? It is the necessary fault of 
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the system. And besides, the idler is sure to be 
cauj^ht sooner or later.' 

' Not so certainly, I think. Or at any rate the 
sharp boy will contrive, somehow, to get through the 
dozen lines of construing that are expected from him 
sufficiently well to pass muster. I know that I ge- 
nerally managed it ; and each success, of course, only 
encouraged me to risk another failure.' 

^ Boys of very indolent disposition, and all ex- 
tremes of character,' said Mr. Grey, ^ doubtless 
require a special training, a more watchful super- 
vision than they can get in the mass ; but for the 
fairly industrious and the talented, the public school 
system, balanced and kept in check by home in- 
fluence, is I think good ; it may be, better than any 
other. But I watch with interest the development 
of another scheme which may yet supersede it, going 
back, as it does, to the first principles of ethics ; and 
finding the true significance of education, not sim- 
ply in the imparting of knowledge, but primarily 
in strengthening and building up the moral character 
of man.' 

^ Well, Johnny, my boy; what is it?' For 
Johnny rushes in with a very eager face, flushed red 
with anticipation and delight; and holding part of an 
old broken fishing-rod in his outstretched hand. 

^See, see, Papa, what I've found in the burial 
hole?' 

' In the what ?' asked Leonard. 
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^ In the burial hole/ replied Johnny, with serious 
and solemn eyes. ' It's a cupboard, where we bury 
our bad tempers/ 

' Oh, excellent institution ! Why hasn^t every house 
such a cupboard ?^ 

^ And what do you want me to do. Jack ?^ 

' Why, Papa / then comes a little eager whisper 
audible throughout the room. 

^ Oh, you want me to rig you up a fishing-rod like 
Mr. Brown^s, and to send you out to the river to 
fish; to tumble into a hole too ?^ 

But Miss Westhope comes in at that moment, and 
carries off her special protege, fishing-rod and all ; 
and Leonardos whole heart mounts up into his eyes 
and follows her. How could he help it ? There was 
every thing in the very nature of the case to interest 
and touch him. Hers was the beauty which would 
especially captivate a wayward, dreamy nature, with 
a touch of the sombre in it ; the true melanic com- 
plexion^ of which Leonard Brown was a fair type. It 
was not a beauty of colouring or of form, but of ex- 
pression and spirit; just that beauty which your 
photograph can never catch and fix ; and therefore 
how can I be expected to describe it ? For it was 
dependent on a thousand chance sun-rays of light 
from within and from without, variable and fleeting 
as those from an April sky. Take the smile from the 
lip and the gleam from the eye, and what have you 
but a sad, pale, plain face, shaded by its thick masses 
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of golden-brown hair? Her little figure, in its 
scanty dress, gave her almost a child-like look. 

The curate and his guest soon followed her into 
the garden, where almost all the family were assem- 
bled in a little group on the grass, one reading and 
another working, and all chatting now and then, 
tinder the cool, breezy sky. His out of doors apart- 
ment, Mr. Grey said, was, to use an Irishism, the 
best room in the house ; and he loved to be there on 
all possible occasions, whenever the weather per- 
mitted. He was always happy in his garden, and 
free from care, digging and transplanting, and nailing 
and pruning his roses, for he was a great rose fancier. 
' You see Mr. Westhope,' turning to the old man 
who paced slowly by his side, ever slowly and sadly^ 
'my collection of roses has cost me nothing. I 
transplant the common hedge roses in the autumn, 
and there is no difficulty in getting a bud or two in 
the summer, of some good sort, from the gardens 
round about ; so that in a season or two I have a 
handsome bush in full bearing. Did you ever see 
how budding is done ?' And he took out his knife 
and ball of worsted, and gave the spectators a lesson. 

' Who discovered budding T asked Leonard. 

' Fm sure I cannot tell you. St. Paul, you know, 
mentions the grafting of the wild olive.' 

* Shakspeare, I remember, incidentally speaks of 
the bud of nobler race, being married to the bark of 
baser kind.' 
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*Aye, in the Winter's Tale. Every body who 
loves flowers has that scene by heart ; land who does 
not love them ? And he cut a great bunch of 
summer roses of all hues and shapes^ and laid them 
in Marion Westhope's lap, as she sat in the garden 
chair, knitting. A great flush of delight mantled on 
cheek and neck, as she took up her treasures, so 
rare, and so frail. 

' Young people/ said the Parson, shutting up his 
knife, ' if you would know one of the minor secrets 
of happiness, it is this: — Cultivate cheap pleasures. 
Good taste is not the ruinous thing it has been sup- 
posed to be ; but bad taste is always expensive. For 
example. Did you notice our breakfast ware ? Al- 
most without ornament and of common earthenware, 
yet you could not but have remarked, if you noticed 
it at all, that the forms were good; they were indeed 
copied from classical models. And the set cost me 
about fifteen shillings.' 

' Sixteen and six-pence,' said Mrs. Grey, in an 
imdertone. 

* And for some barbarous adornment of gilt and 
colour, without half their simple beauty, you would 
have to pay as many pounds.' 

' Do you despise all colour?' asked the artist. 

' By no means. I consider it a great, often a 
noble instrument of enjoyment, another cheap plea- 
sure : look at that mass of red geranium; now when 
I can have that, why should I wish to pay a large 
price for a bad imitation of it on my china plates ?' 
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' I think I understand you/ said Leonard; * you 
are not a disciple of the school which cries out for 
art-manufacture/ 

' If those who buy such things had seen as much 
starvation, as much misery, resulting from poverty, 
as I have seen, they would not, in mere wantonness 
of wealth, fritter away their money on luxuries of 
that kind. However much they might encourage 
real, bond fide art, they would not encourage that 
spurious art which busies itself about cups and 
platters, and such like things. But perhaps I look 
at the question too much from my own point of view; 
as the clergyman of a poverty-stricken district.' 

' JBut what would becomeof your artist-mechanics ?^ 
asked Mr. Westhope. 

^Is not every improvement dragged in on the 
shoulders of a ruined class ? Of course also, every 
question has two sides ; and there is a great deal to 
be said on both. But when I consider how solemn 
and responsible a thing life is ; and when I see it 
spent in hunting up old china and majolica ware ; 
and when I read of the enormous sums which are 
flung away on buhl and marqueterie cabinets, and 
Louis Quatorze furniture, I am almost inclined to 
wish that we all had to eat our dinners off wooden 
platters, as the boys at Winchester do still. You 
smile, Mr. Brown. I dare say you think me a quaint 
and crochetty laudator temporis acti? Well, well; 
I dare say the wooden-platter men had their elegant 
triflers too.^ 
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^ Pardon me, sir/ said Leonard, who was'] of the 
enthusiastic young England school ; * You cannot 
admire the middle-age spirit more than I do/ 

'Yes; with much error, there was a simple but 
hearty earnestness about the men of the middle age, 
which we modems greatly lack. They at any rate 
understood the use and power of combination — of 
association : and though they talked less about it, I 
shouldn^t wonder if they did as much work in their 
generation as we do in ours.' 

' Aye/ responded Leonard, who got quite excited 
with his theme; 'Let their buildings witness it — 
their huge piles, rich with moulding and brilliant 
with jewelled lights — in whose mouldering pinnacles 
the swallow builds her yearly nests, high up above 
the smoke of the city's roofs. I fancy the swallows, 
soaring and chattering some five himdred years 
ago, above the strange peaked roofs of the low 
houses which clustered about the market-place of 
our towns, and finding a peak of roofs which tow- 
ered above the others that they knew so well, and 
gained in stature day by day, beneath the hands of 
a guild of mediaeval hodmen. I fancy them watch- 
ing and waiting in their daily flights above the old 
town, till the golden cross shone upon the topmost 
spire, and the scaflFblding fell away, and the workmen 
clattered down the last ladder, and the townsfolk 
crowded to gaze with pride and rapture on the 
symbol which they should see for ever after glit- 
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tering in the late sunset, when they and their homes 
were already shrouded in twilight, and wrapt in the 
reeking mists of the river fog/ 

Master Leonard had quite lost the thread of his 
discourse, before he had half finished it : and he saw 
Miss Westhope^s eyes fixed upon him, which confused 
him. 

The parson smiled inwardly at the young man^s 
enthusiasm, and liked him for it. It was quite 
refreshing after the usual * nil admirari' manner of 
our yoimg men in general. 

'Your hodmen were all art-workmen,^ said he: 
'Happy fellows! Labourers in art, and yet content 
to wear the apron ! ' 

' And yet you wish to do away with their suc- 
cessors, the designers for our manufacturers ?' 

'Not altogether; but I should like a little more 
true art, and a little less luxury/ 

' Ah,' said the old artist, with a somewhat bitter 
sigh, ' it is all a man can do in this luxury-ridden 
age to keep out of debt, and preserve his inde- 
pendence.^ 

Why did Leonard sigh too? 

But Mr. Grey chimed in with an a propos — a glit- 
tering specimen from his mine of old English lore : 

* How happy is he bom, or taught, 

Who serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his highest skill. 
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Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose ' 

^ Pshaw ! I forget the rest/ 

^ That has all the ring of Tennyson^s gold/ said 
Ijeonard. 

'It is from the 17th century — written by Sir 
Henry Wotton, a Provost of Eton/ 



so 



CHAPTER IV. 

A SHOCK. 

"jlyf* Y friend/ — so ran a letter which Mr. Grey found 
upon his table a day or two after : ^1 remember 
me of a certain Rabbinical fable, of which you may 
or may not have heard — at any rate^ I will relate it 
for your benefit^ just as it was told to me long years 
ago, lying in my tent, beneath the palms, at night ; 
a brilliant moon the while pouring down its clear 
opalescent light, and stealing through the chinks of 
the curtain which flapped at the door in the cool 
night-breeze, and flashing upon arms and accoutre- 
ments, whilst the fumes of fragrant Latakia curled 
up from many pipes. 

' Solomon, the king — by means of his incantations, 
and through knowledge of that magical name which 
hath such power over devils and the invisible legions 
who inhabit earth and air — had won from the finger 
of Aschemedai, the prince of devils, the wonderful 
signet-ring which, whoso wears, can command the 
services of all evil spirits, from the greatest even to 
the least. 

' The king, wise in his generation, used the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him, for learning those many 
secrets of the universe which are hidden from the 
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eyes of flesh. He drew forth the secrets of the 
planets^ whirling evermore in eternal cycles. To 
him the mysteries of the dew were known, and its 
hidden influences for woe or weal, upon man, and 
beast, and herb. The path of the eagle in the air — 
the way of the serpent upon a rock — the track of a 
ship through the heart of the sea — he discovered 
them all. Yet was there a problem the king had 
never solved, and which his brain yearned to know ; 
and Aschemedai, to the unholy questioning of the 
monarch, had ever but one reply upon his lips. If 
the chains which bound him were loosened, if his 
mystical ring were returned to him, then, and then 
only, could he reveal that great, that wonderful 
mystery. The curious are wise no more. And the 
wisdom of the king took flight through the opened 
porches of his soul, gaping wide to admit the mes- 
senger of unholy knowledge. The ring was returned 
— the chain unbound ; and lo the prince of sable 
legions, mighty once more, rose huge in massive 
bulk from his pigmy stature, swallowed the king at 
a gulp, and spit him out again a thousand miles 
away, in the midst of a barren desert. 

' De tefabuh, narratur, do I hear you say? Well, 
if you say so or not, it is the fact. Aschemedai has 
regained his ring*; and this letter is penned at a cigar 
divan in the Strand. Would you have me placed in 
a lonelier solitude than that ? 

^ If you ask me why I have gone away without a 
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hint to you ; without leaving an address or clue by 
which you might discover me (if, indeed, you cared to 
do so), I have no reply to make : — FU say, 'it is my 
humour.' I hate your sententious, disputative sort of 
fellow, who has a reason for every thing at a mo- 
ment's notice : he is no true philosopher. ' A very 
mysterious sort of personage this quondam parishioner 
of mine/ you mutter to yourself, haply exhibiting 
my poor epistle to your wife — on whom all good 
attend! — and asking her assistance in the solution of 
the diflBiculty. Ah ! friend, there are more diflBiculties 
in the case than you wot of; the disease is too deeply 
seated here, it strikes me, for any medicine to cure, 
whether allopathical from the certificated healer, or 
the infinitesimal doses of the homoeopathist, in whom 
I, at least, have no faith. You see I speak to you, I 
think of you, as — my friend. And just for that 
reason I have left your side. Asian monarchs simply 
decapitate the brain into which they have poured the 
secrets of their heart. And I — I have fled. But as 
you know somewhat of me, and as you will never 
possibly, see ine again, there is no reason why you 
should not know more. My ideal man just now, is 
' an animal who loves to impart.' Grey, have you 
ever felt a grief? Aye, but let us define the word 
ere you answer me with a decided Yes. Have you 
known what it is to be stricken down in the flush of 
youth, in the first onset of a brilliant career by a 
blow which laid every hope in the dust, and shattered 
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every noble aspiration and yearning ? Pshaw ! Why 
do I ask the question. I see no scars of convulsion 
on your brow; no furrowed traces of an earthquake, 
that has rent and torn the heart beneath. For they 
never die out The sunset may gild them for a 
moment with its glow: the kindly dews may wash 
them at morn and eve ; but they cannot be washed 
away; they cannot be hidden. Such a blow as this 
it was which suddenly, without warning, struck me 
to the earth and made me, what I am ; a blow from a 
hand I loved. ..... I had given up all for her; 

fame; home affections; wealth; all! And so she 
repaid me. ..... My father was a rich man and a 

proud man, and she was the daughter of the village 
surgeon. It was likely that the current of our love 
should run smoothly; was it not? You who have 
. seen something of the world can answer that, I think. 
So the enthusiastic boy, a very Quixote in the depths 
of his moody, reserved, unloveable character, went 
forth to dare and do, to make his way in life as best 
he could, strengthened and cheered evermore by a 
stem purpose and a shining hope. In a foreign 
land, in wild and savage places he toiled, and fought 
on, happily and cheerfully. He had been dream- 
ing, — SL pleasant dream enough. He awoke 

But why should I probe every depth of the heart's 
bitterness and abasement? The boy, thenceforth a 
boy no more, alone with his great wrong, lifted high 
above the little sorrows of his kind, and careless of 
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their little joys, — there were but two aims to which 
his dreams aspired ; wealth and knowledge : rulers 
both, he deemed, and was it falsely? of the world he 

despised And yet he wished his name to be 

heard in it; perhaps in hope that its idle echoes 
might strike upon her ears ; who can say ? I can- 
not. And he came back at length to his native land, 
a moody, restless man, aged and hardened beyond his 
years. He had battled bravely with fate and cir- 
cumstance, and with the cold, harsh world : he had 
gained what to him was wealth. 

' But where were the father and sister meanwhile? 
I know not. When the son returned, he found them 
not. Poverty and sorrow had borne heavily upon 
them ; and they had disappeared, and their place knew 
them no more ; with their fortune, the love of their 
friends, interest and concern for them had all de- 
parted; and how should I have been able to find 

them out, even if I had tried? They were 

dead to me, and I was dead to them. They believed 
me to be dead indeed ; for the vessel in which I had 
left England had been shipwrecked, and they had 
received no tidings of my safety.' 

Mr. Grey paused, laid down the letter, pressed his 
hand upon his brow in utter bewilderment. Had he 
heard something like this before, or was it but an echo 
of his dreams? One of these strange scenes in this 
wonderful life of ours, which seem but a repetition of 
something that has happened to us somewhere, long 
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ago ; we rack our brains in vain to find out when or 
where ; as when the remembrance suddenly comes 
to us of some vast and unknown city, whose streets 
we seem to recognise, yet to which we can give no 
local habitation or name. Stay ! He had it now. 
Yes, he remembered distinctly the old man who had 
been his guest, telling him of the lost son ; the flight, 
the shipwreck, the long long years of weary hoping 
against hope ; the despair ; the settled conviction at 

last that his son was dead And if this 

should indeed be he ! He hardly dared think of it : 
the possible results seemed in every way so mo- 
mentous, so awful. 

Mr. Grey took up the letter again, and read on. 
But when he came to the signature, he found he had . 
been reading, without taking in anything of the 
meaning. His eyes had caught the words, but the 
mind had been busy elsewhere. There was but little 
more, however, and that little contained no clue to 
help him. 

'Why have I told you all this? Why? Because I 
have learnt to esteem — to love you. You have seen 
the effect. It was right you should know the cause. 
Yet if we shall ever meet again, I know not. If I re- 
claim my own name, having done somewhat to make it 
a household word in the mouths of men, to make it 
more than a mere distinctive mark, a mark set upon 

Smith to distinguish him from Jones Aye, 

there. Grey, is my pride and my yearning now ; to 
enter the homes of men, and be received at the 
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hearths of many households an honoured guest, in the 
heart and on the lips, the friend and the teacher, and 

the prophet What else is there left me to 

wish? What other spring of action? But 

if all these ifs find their fulfilment, then we shall meet 
again/ 

' Alas ! ' said the Parson, folding up the letter with 
a sigh : ^ pride, and ambition ! Ulcers of an unhealed 
wound! What fruits can come of such roots as 
these. If I could only see him ; only be with him 1 
I ! But what could I do if I were there ? What 

more than I can do now ? To pray for him — 

to What if he should be indeed the lost son ! 

Aye, the home, the father, the sister; these are the 
remedies which would work a speedy cure in that 
diseased mental organization. But how to apply 
them ?' 

Such were a few of the ideas which swept 
through the Parson's brain, as he slowly folded up. 
the letter and placed it in his cabinet : these and 
some thousand others which I have no space . to 
chronicle, in that brief moment of time. * Thought,' 
saith the sententious Locke, *is quick.' Who has. 
not often traversed the globe in five minutes .of his 
arm chair before the fire ? 

But there was one thing at any rate which Mr. 
Grey could do. Marion Westhope was still in the 
house, though her father had left some days before > 
had left with a happier smile on his worn face ; for 
had he not obtained the place of organist at Acton 
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Bars^ with the vast emolument of forty pounds a- 
year ? Mr. Grey would go and find out what she 
remembered of her brother. Oh! if he had only 
known this before; only guessed at it; that he 
might have brought the father and son together, if 
indeed, they were such, face to face. Strange and 
wonderful mystery of fact ! How it transcends all 
novel-work and romance ! Separated for half a life- 
time, and then to be so near, and yet so far ! Had 
they ever met, he wondered to himself, ever, in the 
busy street, or in the quiet country roads. One at 
least, he thought to himself, busied in an ideal world 
of his own, would have passed on, unheeding, un- 
marking ; but could the father forget ? Marion, how- 
ever, could tell him nothing new. Her brother ? 
Oh, yes, she remembered him well; and the sad eyes 
sparkled with an unwonted light, as she answered his 
questioning in her intelligent, self-possessed way ; for 
struggle and sorrow had developed all a woman^s 
strength of devotion and self-denial, and the power of 
original thought and action in that weakly and 
childish frame, whilst still the childlike purity and 
meekness shone out in the large, unshrinking eyes. 
Of course Mr. Grey said nothing of his suspicions, 
when he found that she could in no way substantiate 
them ; and there the matter ended for a while. 

But to return to another guest at the vicarage. 
Leonard Brown had now been a week at Acton Bars. 
Are not years of life sometimes concentrated in a 
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week; nay, in an hour? At any rate, this has been 
a memorable and a happy week to him. He has 
seen something, for the first time, of domestic life 
under its fairest aspect; and this, to a young man 
who had never a fixed home, round which the kindly 
charities of thought and deed could congregate, a 
centre radiating its holy influences to the farthest 
limit and circumference of action, has indeed been 
pregnant of priceless teaching. But there was some- 
thing more. There he had met Marion. And were 
there no lessons for him in that pure and innocent 
face, in the gentle voice, in the calm, still eyes, so often 
sad, so often gay ? Why, indeed, should they shrink 
and fall before his? Rather he should blush, and 
shrink and tremble to meet the gaze of aught so good 
and noble, and innocent as she, he thought; and had 
he learnt nothing, when he had discovered that? 
And yet he was not happy ! Stern moral lessons are 
not always the most soothing and comfortable. For 
the inner man was not in harmony with his outer 
world. Within were confusion, disorder, dismay; 
while without was peace, deep, unfathomable, beyond 
understanding; and regularity, and order, a cosmos 
indeed, orb circling within orb, and planets rolling 
evermore in fixed and unchanging paths around a 
central sun. Mr. Grey, not rash in his friendships, 
had begun to like the young man much. His 
amiable disposition and quiet ways had won upon ihe 
Curate and the Curate's wife. So Leonard came to 
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the vicarage almost every evening; generally as soon 
as the one o^clock dinner was over. 

And Leonard was not sorry to have the advice of a 
practical and clear-headed man like his host, on many 
a matter-of-fact subject, with which that theoretic 
and transcendental young gentleman had not much 
troubled himself before. He had not the slightest 
idea of the value of money ; and of course, therefore, 
professed to have, and I have no doubt really enter- 
tained, a most thorough contempt for L. S. D. The 
Curate thereupon revolving his own university ex- 
periences, opened fire on his guest one afternoon, in 
his usual straightforward way. 

^ You tell me, Leonard, that your father left you 
three or four thousand pounds : have you any idea 
how much of that sum you have left ?' 

^Eh, what?' cried Leonard, a little alarmed at a 
new and not very pleasant idea which entered his 
brain for the first time. 

' It is not all gone, I hope.^ 

* All gone, my dear Mr. Grey ; I have been Kving 
upon — upon the interest! That is to say, of 
course, a hundred and fifty or so would not carry a 
fellow through his college life. Bat I have only to 
retrench when I take my degree, and make it up 
afterwards.' 

' And how soon can you take your degree ? 

' In a year's time.* 

^ Humph, well : you owe some bills, I suppose — 
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pardon my questions, you need not answer them 
unless you like, you know* — with a kindly smile, 
* you owe some bills — just a few, I dare say?' 

^ Yes ; just a few, as you say — a tailor^s and a 
wine bill — yes, and a stable bill/ 

^ Books? You have some very handsomely bound 
volumes down here with you — that Wordsworth, in 
Russia leather, is superb — luxurious/ 

' Books : oh, yes, to be sure. I have a bill at 

S 's. Books, you know, are necessaries ; and I 

can^t bear to let my friends go ragged ; and S 

binds them so well. Did I show you, by the way, 
my ' Tennyson,* done in antique calf?* 

* And you draw too : now I dare say you have 
spent some money on a few of your favorite master's 
sketches; and perhaps you have an affection for 
proof engravings after Landseer or Turner ? — these 
things do not cost a trifle. Have you ever thought 
how much your bills are likely to amount to in the 
aggregate ; a hundred or two, you think ? Well, we 
shall see. But as you have asked my advice, I will 
give it to you — to act upon it must rest with your- 
self. Face the question manfuljy and honestly; 
make up your bills, and find out how much you owe; 
or — as I dare say you have not the slightest idea of 
the amount of a single bill — write up for them.* 

This conversation took place whilst the Curate 
was going the rounds of his farm; and his farm 
consisted of three acres of the glebe, which kept the 
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house in potatoes, and maintained a cow and some 
pigs, and a perpetual fund of interest for the whole 
family. The parson never seemed happier than 
when contemplating his mangold-wurzel from over 
the gate. And, moreover, it was an amusement he 
did not lose by at the year's end. 

So Leonard wrote up that very day to Oxford. 
Did he get any answers ? 

I rather think he did. The little post-oflBce at 
Acton Bars, groaned under a plethora of business 
that and the following week. The postmistress was 
in despair : Leonard was in a state of utter prostra- 
tion and remorse. He had never expected it — of 
course not. Men never do expect these things — 
till they come ; and then somehow they manage to 
survive them, and the spring, bent strongly for a 
moment, recoils with an elasticity which is truly 
wonderful. But the facts were plain enough — bills 
for wine and cigars, bills for pictures, bills for 
horses, (^ hacks to the meet', ^ horse sent on^, and * a 
taking on 'im home*), the little account with the tailor 
— all these things together made up a total which 
caused Leonard to open his eyes very widely, and 
shut them again in utter despair at the overwhelm- 
ing and melancholy array of figures which stared 
him in the face whichever way he looked. And he 
had never considered himself as at all extravagant : 
he had hunted once or twice a term to be sure ; and 
perhaps as often had given a quiet, select little party 
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to a few men whose pursuits agreed with his own — 
artistic, literary, clever fellows — who could talk 
well and sensibly about everything in the world, and 
would have been very much offended if you had 
classed them among the ^ fast' set. Nor did they by 
any means answer to that designation. They were 
men of property, who had been sent to the university 
as to a safe nursing mother for the years of their 
bondage, to make friends, and be happy in the sun- 
shine of life — and who did their duty, as far as 
they saw the way clear before them, in their genera- 
tion, and were altogether a manly and honourable 
class. They had no reason to suppose that Brown 
was anything otherwise than themselves in position 
or fortune. What business had he dans cette gaUre? 
But when the earthenware pot chooses to swim down 
the stream with the iron vessel, we all know what 
the result usually is; and the Curate gave Leonard 
his opinion firmly and uncompromisingly. Well, 
indeed, for him that he had such a friend, at such a 
moment — not all of us meet these kindly pilots in 
the days of otir shipwreck and dismay. 

And Mr. Grey's advice was simply this, that he 
should pay off all the bills at once without delay, 
to be sure, that step would leave him almost penni- 
less ; and take his name from the college books. 

' Could you have taken your degree at once,^ said 
his adviser, ' possibly I should have recommended 
you to go up to Oxford and take it ; as it is, why 
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should you spend the little that is left you, in that 
which will not perceptihiy further your ends, which 
are, I presume, to find out some way of gaining an 
honest and honourable livelihood ? You have been 
wounded severely ; why enter the battle again, with 
the chance of being killed outright?' 

But though Leonard saw that this was honest and 
sensible counsel enough, it was some little time be- 
fore pride and inclination would suflfer him to assent 
to it. 

'But what am I fit for, Mr. Grey? Tell me that/ 
he broke in impatiently : ' What can I do to earn 
this honest bread you speak of? My education 
has not prepared me in any way to follow any one 
given profession, or trade. Oh Oxford, Oxford !' he 
continued bitterly, pacing the little study with hur- 
ried steps ; ' mother, that sendest forth thy children 
into the battle of life, unarmed and powerless ! ' 

' Not so,' replied the curate drily. ' If you mean 
that the university has not taught you the technical- 
ities of any profession, I agree with you — but just 
consider for a moment whether it ever professed so 
to teach. It has put nothing into you perhaps : it 
has not even crammed you with a certain definite 
quantity of science, or history, or mathematics : 
I win grant you that, although it is your own 
fault if you have not learnt these things; but 
that it has not educated you, I deny: for 
education, remember, is not merely the imparting of 
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matters of fact, or formulae; but it is the gradual 
development of the powers of the human mind, and 
the strength of the moral will ; it is to temper and 
invigorate the spring which regulates all moral ac- 
tion ; to which end I maintain that there is no better 
discipline than that of our college system. For 
example, the compulsory attendance at morning 
chapel, against which you young men cry out, as an 
abuse. Do you remember what Aristotle says upon 
the subject of habits ; how that men get the habit of 
doing things well and cheerfully, simply by doing 
them?' 

^ But is it not wrong to enforce personal attendance 
at the chapel service, when you cannot enforce the 
attention of the mind and spirit ?' 

^ But according to Aristotle's canon, presupposing 
that the attendance at Divine Service is a good and 
pious thing, which you will scarcely deny, would it 
not be well for a man to attend the chapel services 
regularly, in hope of gaining the involuntary habit 
of attention.' 

* I suppose it would.^ 

* And forcibly to compel himself thither, still in 
search of that good habit, even though he found his 
heart and mind sometimes wandering away, and him- 
self spiritually desecrating that which he honours 
with his body ? You assent. But at the age when 
men frequent the universities, you know as well as I 
do, that they have no such self-command as to 
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ensure their punctual, though unwilling attendance. 
Then comes to their aid the college system; and like 
a wise parent, compels them to do that for their 
future good, which their own appreciation of the 
Kalon^ of the truly good and seemly, would never com- 
pel them to do. Besides, as a prophet of our own has 
remarked, if a young man has not formed a habit of 
doing right, by all means let him have a continual 
witness that he is doing wrong. And not only this 
advantage, but a thousand others : the daily collision 
of mind with mind, each sharpening the other by con- 
stant friction ; the silent force of example from many 
good men, oflFering a nucleus, a centre, aroimd which 
some virtue must crystaUise; the time-honoured as- 
sociations of the place, — but we have wandered away 
somewhat, I think, from the practical. The question 
before us is. What can you do ? You have mortgaged 
your estate to experience, friend Leonard; to a 
usurer who requires a heavy rate of interest. Pay it 
imgrudgingly. How do you mean to live? What 
can you do ?' 

* I can ride.' 

^ H'm. If you had a little more of the physical, 
more constitutional energy and enterprise, I do not 
know but that I should have recommended you to go 
out to Australia as a rough rider : an excellent safety 
valve for exuberant spirits and high mettle. But 

Australian life would kill you, or' the parson 

did not finish his sentence. 

p 
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' Seriously, I have had little time to deliberate on 
such a subject: but I thought over it much last 
night; and it seemed to me that if there was one 
field more open to me than another — where all 
indeed appeared barred — it was that of art/ 

* To be an artist: you may have, indeed, the skill 
and talent necessary, but the perseverance, no. I 
speak plainly and honestly, as to a son, to a brother. 
But the art-market is overstocked. Do you know 
Covent Grarden? Of course you do. Well, perhaps 
you may have noticed that not only are the r^ular 
stalls of that market fiUed with occupants^ but over 
and beside these there is an irr^ular and unrecc^nised 
class of vendors, who hover on the outskirts of the 
market, waiting for any chance custom that may 
come to them. It is so in literature too, in art, in 
every liberal profession. And will you be content to 
be a hanger-on until you too can gain an acknow- 
ledged status in the busy market of life? Oh, 
Leonard, you do not know the penalties, the dangers, 
the misery of such a career. To hope on and still to 
hope, when hope there is none; to stretch forth the 
hand daily for that which ever eludes the grasp. Nor 
are they the least happy in whom self-deception is per- 
mitted to do its work, be it only in the day-dream of 
the walk through crowded streets, or in the nightly 
visions of the garret; for then, at least, hunger 
loses half its pangs, and poverty its sting, and the 
hurts of wounded vanity or affection are healed, 
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and the heart gathers its missing friends around it 
and is widowed no more; but to labour on and on 
with the clenched teeth and knitted brow of a stem 
purpose, when hope dies out at last, and faith is 
almost quenched, and present misery is cheered no 
longer by a light borrowed from future fame — is 
this, or such as this, the life you would select for 
yourself?' 

* But all have not been so,' said the young man 
in a low and husky voice. 

' Be it so : yet remember that genius — if, indeed, 
genius be aught else but indomitable enterprise, 
acting towards a certain end; inclination to one 
special pursuit, backed up by energy and perseve- 
rance — genius has often been foimd no preservative 
against such miseries as these. And what know we 
of the coimtless multitude, who with the inclination, 
but not the energy, have dared — and failed !' 

Leonard made no reply. His mind was a chaos 
of confusion and doubt. He felt utterly unfit for 
thought or action, or anything in the world, but to 
sit so, with his face hidden in his hands, and letting 
the wild tumult rage on within, and the black 
shadows come and go as they listed, across the field 
of his weary brain. 

The parson went on : — 

' No : do not choose any profession which admits 
of desultory work — of work that you can take up 
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by fits and starts, and quit when it pleases you. The 
vis inerticB is strong in every man; and that sort of 
labour would make triflers of us all, were it not for 
coimteracting influences. I should rather advise you 
to select employment which would bind you down to 
fixed hours of toil — in which there could be no 
rising up of the rebellious will to mar a progressive 
work. Your tendencies are artistic ; what say you — 
do not be angry with me — of trying to get a situ- 
ation as designer to some manufacturing firm? 
At any rate, plant your ladder firmly on stable and 
unshifting ground, before you attempt to climb.' 

This was certainly good and wholesome advice. 
How far did the recipient follow it out? 
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CHAPTER V. 

LEONARD. 

T EONARD took up his abode for the present with 

Mr. Westhope, in . The arrangement was 

convenient for both of them. Their pursuits were 
congenial — they liked each other — and Leonard 
thought his little bare attic a Paradise. He had sold 
everything, books, and pictures, and all; and had 
paid his debts ; the proceeds did not go fax in that 
direction, however. And when all was done, he 
foimd himself ready to start in the world, with just a 
few hundred pounds in pocket — not the most cheer- 
ing prospect imaginable for a young man of cultivated 
tastes, without firiends or profession, and with a great 
aptitude for spending money, partly, indeed, through 
utter ignorance of its value. But Leonard preserved 
his equanimity and cheerfulness. He felt perfectly 
happy and fearless, and looked out into the future 
with the usual confidence of twenty-two. 

Why should he not be happy ? He saw Marion 
every day — he was entering upon a career — had 
some hundreds at the bank : the sun shone — the 
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birds sang. Ah, me ! Is this young heart to wither, 

too, 

*In that long hope, too weak for sighing, 
Which plays at fast and loose with care. 
And wastes a weary life in dying.' 

At any rate, he started with great determination 
and vigour. He perused Times' supplements, and 
the advertising columns of the county papers, and 
wrote letters in all directions, and waited with praise- 
worthy patience for answers. I need not say that 
he never received any, with the exception of a very 
few, which could promise no pay, and which he 
could see, imder whatever specious appearances!;, con- 
tained no fair prospect of advancement. He heard 
one day, through some channel or other, that the 
great firm-of Skillet, Kettle, & Co., the iron-founders, 

in , wanted a designer. Let me give one of his 

many impressions of a commercial city. 

Walking hurriedly through the busy throng which 
crowded the streets and the exchange — borne along 
by the tidal waves of life which swayed hither and 
thither, ebbing or flowing, as the planetary influence 
of money-making drew them — he could not but 
note the unvarying expression of the pale, determined 
faces which flitted past him, as in ghostly procession. 
They aU appeared to be cast in one and the same 
mould. Hats fixed firmly down on knitted brows — 
quick, restless eyes, gazing upon vacancy, busy with 
abstractions of profit and loss — and yet not so 
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abstracted as to miss any present advantage which 
might oflFer itself — lips carefully sealed, as with some 
portentous secret; he saw, everywhere, the one re- 
peated type of avarice and selfishness — reflected as 
in the thousand pieces of a shattered mirror. The 
artist thought of the ideal man — of humanity 
Washed from its leprosy, and quickened by an in- 
dwelling spirit of beauty and purity, and high aspi- 
ration. He sighed as he looked around. Just then, 
some placards on a vacant wall met his eye ; quack 
medicines and other puffs — evil Nemeses of lust and 
greed. A notice of a forthcoming chartist lecture, 
side by side with an announcement that ' the public 

library of , was now thrown open to the people 

gratuitously.' The bane and the antidote, he thought 
to himself, ever growing together. Well, the medi- 
cine, however tardy, is exhibited, as doctors say, at 
last — crystal palaces, the people's colleges, the peo- 
ple's libraries, but 

* what drug can make 

A withered palsy cease to shake 1 ' 

For Leonard was not just then in a very amiable 
mood, and by no means looked at life, and things in 
general, through a roseate Claude-Lorraine glass. It 
was scarcely to be expected. He had "been living, 
poor fellow, on porridge and tobacco for the last 
week, a diet to which (of course I do not include the 
tobacco) our fastidious Oxonian had never been ac- 
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customed, and to which there was not the least 
necessity in the world that he should have betaken 
himself. But such unstable and desultory characters 
usually start with extremes. Besides, his enthusiasm 
had been a little nipped in the bud, by the non-suc- 
cess of his many applications for employment. Turn- 
ing down a by -street, he prepared himself for a per- 
sonal encounter with commerce, in her own peculiar 
den and fortress, and in a moment or two finds 
himself face to face with her sworn votary and 
thrall. 

* Hem.' Mr. Skillet cleared his throat inauspi- 
ciously. A little nervous man, with white hair 
brushed up from the forehead in bristles, and with 
hands in a perpetual fidget. * Mr. — A-hem — 
Mr.—' 

' My name, sir, is Brown.' 

'And you wished to see me about V The 

senior partner of the firm of Skillet, Kettle and Co., 
stopped abruptly and enquiringly, as if to intimate 
that he had broken ground sufficiently, and that it 
was now his visitor's duty to come forward and play 
his part. 

'The fact is, Mr. Skillet, I stand before you, a 
young man without recommendation or testimonial, 
or prospects'of any kind, resolved to make my way in 
life, if only I can obtain an opening. That, as you 
must know, is not an easy thing, for one situated as I 
am. But to come to the point. Hearing that you 
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were in want of a designer for your manu- 

fact . ' 

* Briefly, for our pots and pans, young man. 
Go on/ 

* A designer for your goods then ; I come to apply 
to you for tlie situation. The letter I wrote yesterday 
has, I suppose, reached you / 

* File No. 3 — ' Casual correspondence/ Ah, here 
it is. Yes; I have read your letter, sir. Let me 
see; a college man am't you; a — what they call — 
university man; though why, for the life of me I 
canH make out, for there is no universality of teach- 
ing at that shop. Well?' 

* Well, I can only repeat what that letter told you. 
I have spent almost all that I had, and must there- 
fore be an idler no longer on the face of the earth. 
And I wish to employ what little skill I may have 
as a draughtsman, since that is about the only 
practical way I can see just at present of gaining my 
Dread/ 

' And — so — you come to me T And the man of 
commerce gazed long and searchingly on the man of 
art. The cold, restless grey eyes fixed themselves on 
the young man's face, which, but for a suppressed 
smile that they did not notice, kept its serene and 
self-possessed look. They glanced over the waving 
black hair, the hands firmly clenched, the calm lips; 
but they rested on the forehead, which cast a deep 
shadow over the lustrous, melancholy eye, and 
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they seemed to be trying to take the measure of 
the capacity within. 

'Young man; I tell you plainly and at once, 
I like your manner, and I like your looks. You are 
a college man; well, that is neither here nor there. 
College men canH draw for the most part; college 
men cannot work, or make themselves generally 
useful ; they are not ready men, sir ; they have not 

been taught it. But you look as if . Well, 

well, we will go into the modelling room, and the 
junior partner of the firm shall see you, and see what 
you can do. Mr. Kettle is an artist and a fine gen- 
tleman. Pm not; no time for it, and no inclination 
for it either. Mr. Kettle, sir, has designed many of 
the most beautiful things which have issued from our 
foundry. That fender, by the way, is his,' kicking 
it with his feet as they passed; * it was in the exhi- 
bition of Fifty-one.' 

' Hem,' said Leonard to himself, glancing at it as 
he went out. 

*May I ask you, Mr. Brown,' said the junior 
partner, in a soft and oily voice, *to come with 
me to my private room for a few moments; where,' 
he continued with a bland smile, *we will have a 
little chat about the beautiful and the useful; about 
art as applied to manufacture.' 

Leonard followed him, and they passed through 
many dark passages, till they came to a door that 
was locked. His companion opened it. 
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' Merely a little bachelor apartment : my house is 
some distance in the country/ he said, lifting a 
heavy, crimson curtain, and they entered a small 
room very luxuriously furnished. Antique carvings 
were there ; spoils, possilJly, of some ruined church 
or abbey; and old china, giving bright bits of 
positive colour in the subdued light, which pleased 
the artistes eye. The place was full of sofas and 
arm chairs, of the latest American invention; for our 
transatlantic cousins seem to have the monopoly of a 
sort of lounging, dressing-gown-and-slipper comfort. 
Leonard glanced at the picture-covered walls. What 
was it he saw there, which made him turn away with 
a shudder ? Alas ! for art, when it serves but to 
minister to base passions, and is the harlot-slave of a 
depraved fancy ! Here was a person, well to do in 
the world, in appearance a gentleman, who daily 
breathed an atmosphere of moral poison, whose room 
was filled with pictures, * earthly, sensual and devilish ;' 
the refuse sweepings of the common sewer of Paris 
and Bome ; the dregs of the cup of shame filled to 
the brim, and overflowing. Can such things indeed 
be? Alas, they are. The hot blood swept indig- 
nantly through the. young man^s veins and tinged his 
cheek ; and a mingled feeling of pity and contempt 
filled his heart for the unhappy wretch who was 
chatting so pleasantly and cheerfully on that com- 
fortable sofa. Let me say at once that the firm of 
Skillet, Kettle and Co., will appear no more on our 
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stage. Leonard was engaged to design a few things 
for them on trial. But his work was all to be done 
at home ; in his garret at home. 

The street in which Mr. Westhope lived was on a 
steep incline, overlooking the busy, restless city; 
a common-place view enough in the day time, looking 
only to its outward aspect; but, when night comes 
down, to hide the squalor and dirt, and to empty the 
streets of their every-day traffic; when the large 
warehouses loom grimly through the evening dusk; 
when the many-windowed factories are lit up, and 
their lights tremble in long rippling lines of re- 
flection over the black river which washes their base- 
ments, and the din and roar of their machinery is to 
be heard more plainly in the unwonted stillness — 
then it is strange, picturesque, awful; call it what you 
will. The suburb in which that street was situated, 
was by no means a first-class neighbourhood, and 
yet there was a kind of shabby gentility in and 
about it; an echo of the refinement which had 
quitted it long ago, for country seats and houses in 
London. Even beyond the precincts of the cathedral 
close, was many an ancient square whose houses had 
wide staircases of carved oak, and wainscoated rooms : 
mansions once; now inhabited by colonies of decayed 
gentlefolk and rising tradesmen. For many old 
people, ladies especially, lingered about the place, who 
had evidently known richer, perhaps happier days. 
Who can tell what ties of love, and remembrance 
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and sympathy bound them to those old homes, and 
to the cathedral churchyard, with its mouldering 
graves; ties which years could not weaken, or sick- 
ness, or poverty? Tfou might see them any fine day 
walking beneath the elms in the close, their faces 
marked by a sad patience; or passing through the 
deserted squares with the little marketing basket,look- 
ing up evermore as they passed to the black walls and 
cobwebbed windows, so fuU of memories. Ah ! what 
melancholy and heart-rending tales those dumb walls 
could have told, and of heroism and self-sacrifice too, 
thank God, before which some of history^s vaunted 
boasts must have paled into insignificance. They 
could have told much of the loss of wealth and 
position ; of the loss of friends ; the long, dreary 
waiting for better times; of the letters that were 
daily, hourly looked for, but never came; letters that 
would be certain to set everything right, bringing a 
thousand glad messages, a thousand tokens of love 
and generosity from richer relatives — brothers — 
sisters. They would have told you then, perhaps, of 
the execution in the house, which dispersed the last 
few scanty tokens of a happier time : then — but we 
are wandering far out of our track, which is simply 
to follow Leonard's footsteps, whilst he makes his 
way home. 

' Leonard,' said the old man, when he told him 
how he had sped and what he had seen that day, 
' keep yourself pure and unspotted from the world. 
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I beseech you. If/ and the speaker rose irom his 
chair and stood before the young man, almost ma- 
jestic in his very feebleness — lifted above himseK for 
a moment by the earnestness of his persuasion, and 
his desire to persuade — ' if not for a nobler motive, 
still for this : how can that artist accomplish his 
work^ whose soul is the slave of his body^s passions? 
How can the impure mind receive the beauties of a 
nature framed by the All-pure, and render them back 
to men in their integrity ? You might as reasonably 
expect the rusted and tarnished speculum to reflect 
a clear image of the sun ! The sum of my experience 
is not small. I speak to you as an old man. I have 
been young and now am old,^ he went on in a low, 
and trembling voice ; ^ I have been young and now 
am old, and I have seen the righteous forsaken, and 
his seed begging their bread. Yes, yes; for here we 
have no abiding city : not here is our recompense — 
not here!^ 

Leonard gently led him back to the subject from 
which his mind, imstrung and waning feebler every 
day, had wandered. 

' Yes, I have seen much, and travelled in my time. 
You will, I suppose, travel after you have closed your 
apprenticeship to — to art.' 

The old painter, by the way, cannot quite com- 
prehend how the making of patterns for iron goods, 
or goods of any kind, has anything to do with the 
fine arts. He is, you see, growing very aged. Sor- 
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row, and trouble of mind, and the weary fight of the 
daily life have worn him rather than the years. The 
incidents of his childhood, and of the happier parts 
of his life, are fresh and vivid, but he is apt to for- 
get what happened yesterday or the day before. Oh, 
blessed hand of a merciful Providence ! casting a 
shadow of forgetfulness upon the reality of pain, and 
gilding pleasure only with the sunset-Ught of 
memory I 

Mr. Westhope^s religious views had once been 
tinged with a morbid gloom, which possibly had 
imparted a tone of severity and hardness to his cha- 
racter that were not natural to it. But sorrow and 
disappointment have done their work, and in the long 
earth-struggle have worn away every stain of earth. 
As the sun goes down, the clouds are breaking, and 
the golden light streams brightly in. The old man 
would talk of death, not sadly, but cheerfully, as of 
a friend. 

* Abierunt adplures: that was a fine motto enough 
for the heathen dead,' he said to Leonard, on that 
self-same day; 'but match it with St. PauFs, * to de- 
part and be with Christ;' and which is the grandest, 
the noblest, the fullest of all comforting thoughts ? 
When you are my age you will comprehend the dif- 
ference between the two; not before. You may 
apprehend it now — then you will fathom it. I 
cannot explain myself — I can only feel : I can feel 
that the one is the voice of men, whose vision the 
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horizon limits, and who can but see and proclaim 
that the loved one has left their side, and has passed 
for ever beyond their ken, whilst the other — oh, 
what does it not express ! Piercing the dark barriers 
of space, and beholding in celestial mansions the 
home prepared — the crown laid up ... . And then, 
Leonard, to meet there the Mends whose faces we 
never saw before perhaps, but whom we know so 
well ; who are endeared to us by a thousand ties, 
which the destroyer cannot shatter — Evelyn, my 
boyhood's model — the noble, the gentle, the pure.' 

And the feeble eye kindled and flashed, whilst 
Marion turned away her head to weep, for she 
watched her father's every look and word as some- 
thing precious. 

' And the great painters, too : Raphael, with the 
angelic smile, and the fair, young face. Our English 
artists ! — Reynolds. Ah, do you remember Johnson's 
death-bed, and Reynolds's promise that the palette 
should never be touched on Sundays ? Hogarth — 
Gainsborough ! There were many Gainsboroughs at 
Westhope !' 

The old man's head drooped low, and the spark- 
ling light died away from his eyes. 

They three were to go that afternoon to the Cathe- 
dral Service. 

Leonard loved the cathedral and its precincts. 
He loved to muse in the nave, and dream amongst 
the tombs in the cloisters. I do not know that he 
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cared much to kneel witli tlie worshippers of the 
choir ; for his religion was, I fear, at this time rather 
a sentimental impulse and feeling, than the fast an- 
chor which holds the ship, however strongly winds 
may blow or currents drift ; rather the bloom and 
efflorescence of a transitory emotion, called forth 
by all that was beautiful in nature and art, than 
the deep root which fructifies into good and holy 
action. His early training had not much fostered 
such a plant. However, if he seldom came in time 
for the service, he would linger frequently in one of 
the still and lonely aisles, where he could hear the 
organ^s melody and the hymn of praise ; and per- 
haps the words of a prayer or two might sometimes 
melt into his heart, and unconsciously become — who 
can say? — a power and influence in shaping the 
actions and the life. Are not unknown, unappre- 
ciable influences often the strongest in welding 
that stubborn iron in a man which we call his 
nature? 

Mr. Grey had said to him plainly, 'Friend 
Leonard, you are going among the great temptations 
of a great city; greater temptations than at Oxford? 
you ask. Perhaps yes, perhaps no. But if you 
were going into a fever-stricken district, should I, 
because you had once braved the disease with impu- 
nity, not recommend you to take precautionary 
measures now? And how do I know that you h^ve 
ever braved it?' And the good parson did not look 
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into the youDg man's face to see whether he winced 
or not j he was trying to forewarn and forearm, not 
to alienate ; but continued in a sweet voice of ear- 
nestness and persuasion^ which was most impressive, 
for it was natural. 

' Attend when you can — no, do not promise — 
the daily services of your church. Seek that strength 
which you will need, where indeed you will gain it. 
Do you ask me whether you cannot pray as well any- 
where else — in the fields — in the street? I beseech 
you not to commit suicide with your conscience with 
that weapon. I must blunt its edge, I see,' in an 
undertone — then with a smile, * you remind me of 
the man who said, that ' he preferred listening to a 
sermon from stones, to going to hear a stick preach/ 
and so Sunday always foimd him lying imder a tree, 
with a cigar, and Don Juan, and a pocket-flask. 

' There is a school which will ask you. Why say 
grace before dinner? Why not before eating a 
biscuit, or taking a country walk; since these things 
are equally blessings in their degree? To such shallow 
reasoning there is but one answer necessary : are you 
in the habit of giving God thanks before eating your 
biscuit, or taking your walk ? No ? Then at any 
rate it is better to do so once or twice in the day 
than not at all : when you have learnt to say grace 
at other times, it will be time enough to talk of 
leaving it off at dinner. For these fellows, Leonard, 
would cut away the ground from under your feet. 
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without giving you any other platform or support to 
rest upon/ 

' And so it is with those who tell you that Nature 
is their cathedral, and the birds their choristers, and 
the running brooks their organ music. Do they go 
to the fields and woods, think you, to worship God, 
or to please themselves ? — to kneel and pray, or to 
dream, to let the fancy loose, to read, to enjoy them- 
selves ?' 

So the curate of Acton Bars, in this and many a 
a longer discussion which I have no room for, had 
tried to strengthen the character of the young man 
whose life he had saved, and whom, possibly in con- 
sequence, he loved with almost a father's love. 

They have not to go far from Mr. Westhope's 
door, before they enter beneath the dark, time- 
stained^ rain-worn portal of the cathedral church, 
over which storm and tempests, and wintry frosts 
have furrowed many a wrinkle. In the midst of the 
city stands its church, in the very heart of the city — 
as indeed it was designed to be the heart which 
should diflFuse its spiritual life-blood through every 
vein and channel of that huge mass of habitations — 
how truly performing its oflSce let those who know 
the state of cathedral towns determine. 

It stands alone, in a ring of lofty elms, now a 
dark purple shadow, now a flame of sunlit gloiy, 
shooting upwards from the earth in a thousand pin- 
nacles, as the clouds sweep over it and are gone. 
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By the porch through which our party enter, saints 
and apostles standi each in his sculptured nook^ 
the guardians of the place ; and there, too, you may 
read how the loving fancy of the men of old sanc- 
tified weeds and flowers, and beasts, great and small, 
and everything that hath life upon the earth ; not 
despising the most insignificant of God^s creatures 
giving breath and expression to the dumb stones — 
binding all that it could gather from the storehouse 
of nature, as in a garland of delight, around the 
huge piles which their hands had wrought, and their 
hearts had dedicated. 

When the service was concluded, our friends re- 
mained some little time in the nave; for the swell of 
the organ still pealed throughout that great vault of 
stone, surging in ebb and flow of sweetest melody, 
now low and terrible, like the muttering of distant 
thunder; now louder and shriller, like a jubilant 
trumpet peal; as if rejoicing that it had put to 
silence the softer voices of the choir. The sunlight 
too, streaming through the painted glass, washed the 
white walls with a glory of gold and purple. 

' Some writer calls this a petrified religion,^ said 
Leonard, turning round towards Marion, who was 
leaning on the old man's arm : * do you agree with 
him ? Is it not, rather. Faith crystallized?' 

'A petrifying spring, you know,' she said, half 
shyly, 'turns even flowers to stone. Does it not. 
Papa? 
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• Eh, what? Yes, my love,^ said the old man, 
waking out of a dream, and just aware that she had 
asked him a question. 

Leonard looked into her face, rather astonished at 
a depth which he had never fathomed before. Why- 
should he have been astonished? The lonely and the 
careworn are trained to think. For a wonder, her 
eyes were bent on the ground. 

* Would you have a history of England? Look 
round at all those monuments.' The young man was 
on his mettle, and it was natural, perhaps, that he 
should try to show oflF. ' Look at this now/ He 
pointed to an effigy, ' tempore seventeen hundred and 
fifty/ or thereabouts : the counterfeit presentment of 
some grave and learned divine, who was represented 
as reclining gracefully upon a huge urn, or whatever 
the thing might have been meant for; one foot, — in 
a buckled shoe, hanging over the front of the urn; 
and one hand, — in lace ruffles, pointing upwards. 
* Here is an embodiment of the spirit of the last 
century — a washed out and insipid age, destitute of 
all local colouring; and if without great vices, without 
great virtues too. Just contrast it with the Anglo- 
Saxon times, or with the Anglo-Norman ; both great 
epochs ; full of earnestness, and faith, and strength of 
will, whether for good or evil, and of humour, genial 
and sarcastic, often perhaps coarse and savage : the 
eighteenth century, the age of mediocre respect- 
ability; whilst the spirit of the middle ages is just 
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the spirit of a sharp schoolboy, mischievous beyond 
idea, sometimes cruel from very ignorance, yet vrith 
a heart within him which overflows in kindly deed 
and word, easily touched, impulsive; with strong 
passions^ a love of action, and a keen eye for the 
ludicrous/ 

' Is not there one part of their character you have 
forgotten? I mean their tenderness; a tenderness 
almost womanly, sometimes pensive, sometimes gay, 
breaking out continually in many a saying or action. 
Do you remember that beautiful comparison of the 
soul's earthly life, to the fluttering of a bird through 
the lighted hall where the thanes sit, housed by a 
blazing fire, while the storm rages outside? You 
must not suppose,^ with an apologetic smile and 
blush, * that I have ever read any great, cramped, 
difficult folios. I got that story from the notes to 
Wordsworth^s poems/ 

* You have read a good deal ?^ 

'I am very fond of reading ; and papa is out 
so much in the day, that I have plenty of spare 
time/ And she put her hand gently on the old 
man^s arm, and looked up into his face, and then 
sighed. His thoughts were away, far away. He did 
not return her smile so often now as he had been 
used to do. But Mr. Westhope aroused himself, 
apparently with an effort. Their words had fallen 
idly on his ears, though he had caught a sentence or 
two. ^ Those happy monks,^ he said, ^how I envy 
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them ; spending weeks and months over the bloom 
of a flower, or the brilliant enamel of an insect^s 
wing; contented with their peaceful, unambitious 
labour, having a quiet home, a certain maintenance, 
and no bitter rivalry in their hearts/ 

' No rivalry, papa? But I suspect that rivalry and 
disquiet too, may find a place in monasteries as well 
as in the busy world. I dare say that brother Philip 
grew very angry sometimes, when brother Andrew 
managed to paint a prettier picture than he could 
paint : and when the old monks surrounded it in an 
admiring circle, and shook their wise old heads.' 

* Oh V said Leonard, * for the time when each man 
shall find his sphere, his proper work, in this land of 
England, and keep to it contentedly; when petty 
jealousies and aU meanness ishall be swept away, and 
the labourer and artizan and artist labour happily 
and cheerfully, in that state of life in which God has 
placed them.* 

* In which God has placed them V The old man 
echoed musingly. 'Aye, but what of those who 
have placed themselves where he never meant them 
to be ? Is not half the ordinary misery in the world 
caused by people trying to cUng to a position which 
they can't maintain ? Insane and idle folly ! If a 
man loses his money he must, forsooth, betake him- 
self to the fine arts, as a means of making a liveli- 
hood; to an overstocked market; to manufacture an 
article for which there is no demand ! I speak in the 
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bitterness of my soul/ he ended, in a calmer^ softer 
voice. 

* Well/ said Leonard, * the good time, at any rate, 
has not come yet/ 

*0 that the armies indeed were arrayed ; Ojoyof the onset, 
Sound, thou trumpet of God, come forth, Great Cause, to 

array us — 
Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor king in Israel, 
Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation, 
Backed by a solemn appeal, ' For God's sake do not stir 

there !* * 

Just then, the slant sunbeams pouring through 
the great west window, lit up a scroll, on which were 
traced in fiery letters — their hearts felt the reproach 
as they read— 

^ Boxam xmdif tromuis orattontis/ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND. 

rpmS part of mjr story may possibly, I fear, contain 
a bad moral. Let ns hurry over it. 

Edward Westhope — for there is no necessity to 
conceal the relationship of that gloomy, misanthropic 

character, to the old man whom we left in 

cathedral — Edward Westhope is to be foimd in his 
London lodgings, a lonely, friendless man, in a vast 
solitude. He had never thought it so lonely before; 
for, indeed, he had qnly lately discovered the price- 
less worth of sympathy and friendship, and he missed 
the curate^s kindly face, his grasp of the hand, the 
tones of his cheerful voice. He had tasted of the 
spring, and it was his own act and deed to go forth 
alone into the desert. Perhaps the desert was not 
the more pleasant on that account. 

Now, if you suppose that his London lodgings at all 
resemble the comfortable, book-lined rooms he had left 
at Acton Bars, you do not know the man or his love 
of strong contrasts. There is a certain luxury in self- 
privation and self-denial, even if taken up by a man 
for no other purpose than to prove to himself that he 
can^endure; for it proves also that he is strong. And 
in this strength Edward Westhope is not wanting. 
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Briefly, his room has all the bare, comfortless looks 
of what is by courtesy — the courtesy of landladies — 
designated a famished apartment. It contains, a 
hard, wiry, black sofa; ditto chairs. There is a 
freezing grate in winter, a dusty, sweltering atmos- 
phere in the dog days. And that is all, except the 
noises from the street, and sometimes an unsavoury 
smell from the kitchen. There is just one book on 
the table — a volume of Bacon^s great work. He 
would only read Bacon now. Shakspeare was too 
human for him ; had too much of life, and pulse and 
heart for his needs; perhaps probed too deeply into 
a wound that had never healed. He did not, in fact, 
care for fiction. Was not his life one long romance ? 
And those who act romance do. not generally care to 
read about it. No, he wanted a book which would 
lift his mind above * this dim spot which man call 
earth,^ and set it free, if but for a time, from 
memories and care. So philosophy just suited his 
needs. He had lost himself in the ideal with Fichte 
and Kant, and the Germans generally, and now 
sought for the practicable and possible in Bacon. 

Edward Westhope had thrown for the stake of 
literary fame. He had written a book; and more- 
over, he had published it. He had sent it forth into 
the world; though without his name attached. And 
how did the world receive it? Generally, I am sorry 
to say, with the most perfect indiflFerence. It was 
not of a nature to seize the world^s ear at once, or 
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take a nation^s heart by storm. It was rather ab- 
struse ; and such books, even if destined for a future 
immortality, seldom receive an early recognition. 
Were a Paradise Lost to appear at the present day, 
the Milton of 1857 might indeed receive a larger 
price than five pounds for the first edition, but do 
you think that he would be as soon and as widely 
known as the author of Pickwick? The time has 
gone by when men woke up and found themselves 
famous. Parnassus is a hill which must be climbed 
slowly, and with eflPort. And all your budding 
geniuses find a magazine training necessary, before 
they enter the arena and begin the strife in earnest. 
The book in question was noticed favourably by many 
of the jourtials, but the public in general did not 
buy it. A few bilious critics cut it up : how they 
cut it up ! Dancing frantically around their subject, 
as the wild Indians are said to do about the body of 
a captured foe, they pierced it the while with a 
thousand keen arrows of sarcasm and bitter wit. 
' Here,^ they screamed, ^ is a man aiming at a mark a 
full mile distant, with a popgun and a paper pellet.^ 

'K,' said the grave Johnsonian reviewer, the 
'heavy father' of criticism, * if to dare nobly be to do 
nobly, if stupendous results are commensurate with 
audacious tentatives, then, perhaps, we may be per- 
mitted to accept this solution of a problem which has 
occupied the transitory fervour of the enthusiast, 
the ardent imagination of the contemplative poet. 
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the gigantic intellectual capacity of the sage. 
But our hypothetical premises will scarcely con- 
duct us to the conclusion we desiderate ; nor can the 
fabric of reasonable satisfaction be based on a foun- 
dation so visionary and fabulous. Bearing in mind 
the well-known dictum of the poet, 'that the judge 
who absolves the nocent is himself obnoxious to 
condemnation/ we must not, in our desire to main- 
tain the amenities of society, forget the immutable 
dictates of justice, or accept the babblings of juve- 
nescence, or the garrulousness of senility, for the 
compact and measured utterance of superior man- 
hood;^ which clear and lucid commentary on his 
poor book Edward Westhope duly read, and not 
having forgotten all his Latin, managed perhaps to 
comprehend. 

He was not, however, just at this time, in a very 
peaceful or enviable frame of mind. Proud, and 
somewhat shy and self-withdrawn — as most really 
proud men are — it was a bitter thing for him to 
receive these shafts in his breast, though that breast 
was covered by the armour of incognito. And now 
the revengeful furies of the home he had despised 
tormented him grievously. Home life may have had 
its simple, idle talk; its mill-round of duties; its 
didness, if you like ; but where now for him was the 
soothing word, the balm, the smile of sympathy, the 

gentle eye of love ? But away with such 

thoughts — at any rate for the present. In the still, 
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lonely midnight they will come back — the lash, 
and the scourge, and the rack ; the sad eyes that vex 
him, booking ancient kindness on his pain/ the 
soft, iEolian voices, weaving a wild song of love, and 
trust, and despair — and of the separation that is 
worse than death. 

It is Sunday morning, and he will go to church. 
But whither? For, to say the truth, he has not been 
much in the habit of frequenting public worship 
lately. Not that he is cursed with disbelief, or even 
doubt; but these habits of negligence creep on so 
insensibly, with such noiseless footfall ! And as for 
private devotion ! The man whose languid spirit is 
not fanned into warmth by constant fellowship and 
communion with kindred worshippers — the strug- 
gling, trustful, earnest servants of God — who 
neither gives aught, nor receives aught, is apt to for- 
sake that habit too. 

Edward Westhope finds himself in the street, in 
that wide street which is an epitome of England^s 
history. Unconsciously he falls into the long line of 
cheerful, holiday faces which is streaming onwards 
to Westminster Abbey. He turns down that nar- 
row, dingy passage which leads to ' Poets' Corner,^ 
the biographical dictionary of England^s literature. 
And as he walks slowly and thoughtfully between 
those gloomy walls which tell of the great dead — 
the crowned kings of English song — he feels some- 
what of a choking sensation in his throat, and his 
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brow is knitted with deeper and more solemn thought 
— that sad, meditative, lonely man : for he too, as 
we have seen, has had his pleasant dreams of great- 
ness and fame. 

Self-absorbed, self-withdrawn, he sits apart in a 
dark corner; and now the reader* s voice, clear and 
awful in the sudden hush and stillness, strikes upon 
his ear — ' I will arise, and go to my Father ; and 
will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son/ .... The words seemed to him to 
have acquired a new and most awful meaning ; they 
seemed to bum within his heart, and, in some 
strange and mysterious manner^ to rise up against 
him in accusation and condemnation. Perhaps he 
had scarcely ever listened very attentively to that 
sentence before. Possibly the services of the sanc- 
tuary had been to him a kind of pageant, in which 
he was rather a spectator than an actor. However 
that may have been, now at least he deemed them 
addressed to himself — to him. alone — to whom 
else? 

Church and people faded from his sight; the 
droning of the organ was but the sighing of the 
wdnd among the reeds ; he, a boy, with a boy's heart 
aud leaping pulse, was vigorously tugging at the 
clumsy oars of the old tub which floated on the 
mere by Westhope, whilst his father fished or 
sketched. 
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'I will arise and go to my Father' — he found 
himself repeating the words over and over again. 
It was like the discovery of some new relationship ; 
so strange, so mysterious, so vague — and yet so 
real. 

* My Father ! ' And if the image of the earthly 
parent is the first to enter and take possession of the 
empty chambers of the heart, we may not despair 
but that the antetype of that human relationship 
vdll also find a place and lodgement there ; since to 
recognize and to fulfil the duty which a man owes to 
his father upon earth, is the first and necessary step 
to his recognizing and performing the duty he owes 
to his Father which is in heaven. 

SuddjBnly the abbey, which a moment before had 
been darkened by a passing thunderstorm outside, 
was illuminated by a sudden glow of sunshine, which 
flashed in* a thousand dazzling rays through the 
painted windows and over the sculptured monuments, 
giving a semblance and play of life to the dead stone, 
and flooded the nave with a glorious light, glancing 
now upon an old man^s wrinkled brow, and now 
lingering amid a maiden^s golden hair — long shafts 
of gold, azure, and crimson, ever shooting athwart 
the gloom and the darkness — a light typical, was it 
not, of a celestial light and glory which was piercing 
through the gloomy heart of at least one worshipper 
there ? 

Suddenly, too, in one full swell of rolling sound. 
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which surged in ebb and flow of sweetest harmony, 
the organ music burst forth : wave upon wave of 
grand melodious vibrations, which shook the building 
to its very basement, till they died away in fainter 
and fainter echoes, amid the low black groinings of 
the chapel-roofs beyond. 

' Well, there is an ambition left me I never dreamt 
of before ! ' Edward Westhope passed out in the 
long line of happy faces ; and on his own face there 
was an unwonted glow of peace and joy. 

He passed out, I say, into the street, and walked 
homewards, in a much more cheerful and happy 
frame of mind than he had known for a long 
time. You would have scarcely recognized in 
him the moody, jaundiced man, who had trodden 
that street an hour before. He has even dismissed 
the scholarly stoop of the back. He walks erect, 
with an elastic step; and seldom would you meet, 
perhaps, with a more distinguished-looking person. 

That tall, thin, muscular frame has not gained its 
vigour in cities I think, nor the keen eye its far- 
seeing powers ; but in the wild and savage places of the 
earth, where man carries his life in his hand, and to 
be weak of frame and dim of sight, is to be despic. 
able, and even hard at death^s door. That deep sabre- 
cut on his cheek was not got in child^s play, you may 
be sure. But scarred as it is, his face has more of 
the scholar's look than of the soldier's about it; 
i;nuch meditation in the deep set, solemn eyes ; traces 
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of the midnight studies in the deep lines which cut 
the forehead. Aye, and there is a history written 
in that face, so plainly that 'he who runs may 
read.^ 

He paced slowly along the pavement; and for a 
wonder his eyes looked out around him, and caught 
a thousand pleasant glimpses of still and active life, 
instead of gazing straight on and on in utter abstrac- 
tion, as was their wont. The porches of his soul 
were opened to receive any impressions which might 
come from without. Now he felt pleasure in looking 
at some holiday party as they passed — a realization 
of the humani nihil alienum^ in which he seldom 
indulged. Now he stops for a moment to look up at 
the sky, dappled as it is with soft, formless vapours, 
which wreathe and intertwine, and then float away, 
too carelessly happy, as they seem on this day, to 
collect in business-like clouds, or do their duty in the 
way of rain. 

A carriage is rattling down the street: he may as 
well look at that (with a slight yawn, pulling his 
moustache rather weariedly). Why does he start, 
shudder, almost fall? Why that convulsive, spasm, 
as if he had been shot through the heart ? He must 
have &llen, had he not grasped some iron railings 
close by. It was but a glance in that carriage 
yonder — the glance of a second, as it passed him at 
fall speed — and yet how could he be mistaken ? 

At that moment his life passed before him as if by 

H 
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a miracle : his youth — the dried and wasted foun- 
tain of his love welled up — his heart palpitated 
fearfully. From the cold, white lips, parted in 
that sudden surprise^ one word escapes ; seems 
rather to bubble up than to be uttered, — as 
the heart's last life-drop ebbs from dying lips — 
'Eleanor!^ 

And now home ! Quickly ! Whilst the eyes 
swim, the knees tremble beneath their weight — the 
street's Babel-tumult seems like a desert stillness to 
that reeling, beating, maddened brain ! 

Behold him in his room. He has been sitting 
motionless for — it might have been a year, it might 
have been a second; but he knows not or cares not. 
His crushed spirit has drifted away from all land- 
marks and reckonings. At last he springs up with a 
sudden effort : * I must have peace and rest ; I 
must have peace and rest, or I shall go mad.'^ This 
is the only thought which the brain can shape, or the 
pallid lips can utter. 

' What peace? What rest? Another hour 

has sped. Edward Westhope is stretched upon the 
sofa, quite still, quite calm now. Is he sleeping? 
Is he dead? There is a smile upon the lip. He 
dreams: alas, poor dreamer! The body sleeps a 
charmed yet deadly sleep, beneath some opiate spell ; 
but the mind — the mind is wakeful, vigilant, ima- 
ginative, speeding on and on in its bird-like flight 
through space. Shall we try to follow that circling 
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flight through the abyss, if we may only track the 
lowest cycles of the dream ? 

Into wide palace-chambers that dirty little lodg- 
ing-house room broadens out : — or, rather, into a 
suite of chambers, interminable, vast in height, stu- 
pendous, whose upholding pillars of crystal sheen, 
and melting amethyst- flame, spire ever upwards, 
until the languid eye can no longer apprehend their 
size, into an infinity of distance. And yet the 
vaulted sky-roof which they support — that weighs 
down heavily on the dreamer's heavy lids, and seems 
to crush into the brain as with the 'pressure of lead. 
Far away stretch the wide galleries into space ; far 
away, till their flaming colonnades dwindle into mere 
points and specks of faint, gleaming light. 

Again the scene is shifted on that strange stage of 
fantastic and unreal shadows. 

A level tract of wild, uncultivated, savage land, 
bordering the sea ; awful in its stupendous vastness, 
its utter desolation. A low, large moon, spectral in 
the mists that girdle the horizon, slowly uprises ; a 
floating globe of phosphoric brilliance to light that 
lonely plain of sea and shore. Its beams are not 
cold and dim as in northern regions ; but it difiuses 
a light of dazzling whiteness, a glowing warmth 
which burns through heart and brain. No single 
object breaks the line of distance, which melts into 
the infinite sky — leagues, countless leagues, away, 
far beyond the ken of man's weak vision. There is 
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nothing to vary the monotonous level of the shore : 
there is not a single object — but one; a tall, 
straight palm-tree, shooting upward like a gigantic 
arrow; and beneath it he is crouching, weighed 
down, crushed by that overpowering size and soli- 
tude, with aching eyes and a dizzy brain. And the 
palm-tree seems to rear its tufted crest in conscious 
mastery above him ; and the winds which stoop not 
to the glassy sea, caress its feathered sprays ; whis- 
pering low soft words, most musical ; and the wanton 
moonbeam coyly kisses them, and toys with them as 
a lover with the 'soft tresses of his beloved. The 
tall tree casts a long, pensive shadow upon the 
bosom of the sleeping main. 

The dreamer turns restlessly upon his couch. 
Does memory probe some ailing nerve, some old 
wound unhealed ; or what emotion, called forth by 
that shadowy mind-picture, stirs the tranced body, 
whilst the busy mind, its tenant, is faring forth over 
untrodden realms of fancy? Yet the spell-bound 
senses seem dimly to feel the mocking illusion, the 
unreal witchery of that phantom-scene. But they 
cannot shake off the strong power that chains them. 
They yield almost without an effort. And the palm 
tree, rustling in the faint breeze, becomes instinct 
with life to him who in his dream is crouching 
beneath it. He is alone with it in that vast desert- 
world : a living soul communing with some dread, 
unknown influence of nature. His parted lips 
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struggle to send forth a cry; but the horror is 
too great for utterance. 

Yet the palm-tree would fain soothe him with low 
words of whispered music; and its murmur is of 
peace — of slumbering passion that hath beaten 
itself to rest, as a fluttering bird against its wires — 
of the sleep of ocean after tempest, when "the angry 
clouds have marshalled themselves around the sink- 
ing sun in fiery legions, and the sough of the wind 
hath passed away with them, and the clash of the 
storm-waves is stayed, and the slow upheaving swell 
of the billows hath changed to an oily calm, without 
foam, without ripple, on which spars and fragments 
of ships are floating; and all is silence and peace ! 

* Peace!' The dreamer's parted lips are loosened 
at last, and with an eflfort the words break forth : 
* Who can promise it to his soul on this side of 
Lethe ? When has it ever visited my bed, or cheered 
a single step of my life-long journey? Rushing 
with mad haste through crowds, a memory dogged 
my steps, foe to all joy or calm : a face, beautiful in 
its very scorn, followed me evermore, freezing my 
spirit with its icy smile. In solitude, it was with 
me ; amid busy crowds, it came to eclipse the light 
which kinder faces might have poured upon my 
lonely being: evermore, beneath the rose-flush of 
Alpine sunsets, in the scorched desert, in the stir of 
cities.' 

The spirit of the palm whispers sweet music 
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still : a faint^ soft undersong of things and times 
gone by. 

Again from the hollow lips, their sepulchre, the 
sleeper's words break forth : ' Yet my faith in 
Time is large ; in Time, the consoler, the avenger. 
It has brought me much of good; the matured judg- 
ment, the firm and strenuous will. It shall bring 
me back my peace. Yes ; I will look across the gulf 
of twenty years upon the past as on a dream ; and 
still that fair face shall linger beside me at the sun- 
set hour, but etherealised, and with a smiling lip.' 

And now, in his strange dream, the heavy rain- 
clouds are gathering thickly on the horizon, the 
coming tornado of the tropics; and the palm-boughs 
rustle wildly in the shivering gale. On the wings of 
the wind comes a voice burdened with accusation to 
the ear of the dreamer, who tosses restlessly, with a 
heavy frown upon his brow. He puts up his arm as 
if to wave back some approaching phantom of evil. 
'I know that affliction cometh not of the dust, nor 
sorrow from the ground : that nature but gives us 
the harvesting of that which we have sown: evil 
of evil, good of good. Be it so. My seed-time 
of life for happiness is past. I staked my all upon a 
single cast — and lost. Shall I weep like a puling 
child?' 

The dream grows stranger and more entangled. 
The dark rain-clouds sweep up from the horizon's 
brink, trailed and tossed by the wild, wailing wind. 
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They circle him — close round about him in thick 
impenetrable masses — a darkness that can be felt. 
He can scarcely think, he can scarcely breathe. And 
yet, amid the dun and threatening vapours, strange 
shapes and forms come forth and grow into vividness, 
like the eflfect of a dissolving view. On his disor- 
dered brain, fancy, tearing a page from the book of 
the present, forms therewith a shadowy picture; it 
might have been but a remembrance of facts seen, 
though scarcely noticed. 

A long, narrow dismal alley in the festering heart 
of the great city; the haunt of miserable poverty. 
Graunt and spectral houses, with rag-stuflfed case- 
ments and tottering walls, green and slimy with pes- 
tiferous vapours. Before the doors, behind, in the 
cellars, in the gutted rooms, are black, stagnant, 
filthy puddles, the fountain-head of fever, cholera and 
death. Children are there, children only in years ; 
for vice and neglect have stamped an indehble brand 
of cunning on those pinched faces, and scanty food 
and a noxious atmosphere, have withered and shrunk 
those youthful limbs. 

He is almost suflfocated; he can scarcely breathe. 

' Light, light,* he gasps ; ' give me but light 

and air.^ The vision has melted from his sight ; the 
cry of fever-stricken children from his ears ; all the 
foul impurities of the place from his sickened senses 
in a moment of time. What could this strange 
dream signify ? 
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Now ihe overhanging tempest breaks; the gale 
dies down. The sleeper's knitted brow unbends^ and 
his parted lips break into a smile. It is no common 
sunlight which sparkles round him now; but an 
amber glow^ luminous and pure^ that deepens into 
the deep rose and vermilion which bum in tropic 
skies. Floating, ever floating with that undulating 
lights which vibrates like a beating pidse through 

space^ the disembodied spiiit sails and soars 

immaterial formless, yet sentient mad- 
dened with the joy of its quick and thrilling flight. 

Onward with the meteor's speed it is whirled 

by twinkling star-worlds through nebulous 

haze on^ on, with a rushing, breathless haste ! 

A check ! a pause ! The cold, pulseless body 
again receives its guest. The limbs begin to tremble 
and stir, and glow with an infused warmth. The 
chest heaves painfully. The current of life flows on. 
The dream is over, and the shadows of night are 
falling silently upon the restless city. As silently, 
too, the great dial-hand which records the swifb 
hours of the dreamer's life has moved onward a day. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MRS. CARLTON FLXJTTERBY. 

« npHERE ! a piece of washed-out insipidity; sans 
genius, sans colour, sans form, sans everything I' 
And Leonard threw first his brush, and then his 
maul-stick against a poor canvass which stood on his 
easel, only wanting a few touches for conlpletion. 
The pretty landscape was smeared and blurred, and 
the artist completed his sacrilege by taking up a 
}arge dry brush, and rubbing it over the wet surface 
of the picture, reducing all the gay colours into one 
great smudge of brown. ' There ! I think we shall 
do now ! That will tone it down capitally : leaves a 
first-rate ground to work upon ; quite Vandykish; a 
Rembrandt eflfect/ He laughed a hollow laugh ; the 
laugh of a gamester who has thrown for a great stake 
— and lost. 

He walked to and fro in the bare attic, dashed his 
hair from off his face, and threw himself down on 
the little iron bedstead in the comer. He was in his 
desponding mood ; down, down, a thousand fathoms 
below the surface of tranquillity and peace of mind, 
swept along Uke a weed by the strong ground-swell 
of passion and despair, and self-torture. Why had 
he ever turned painter ? 
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* I knew it would come to this : knew it all along. 
I should have stood behind a counter. Thafs what 
I am fit for. Or made patterns for grates and 
shovels. What on earth induced me to give up that 
work. To be an artist, a poietes, a maker ? I, who 
have not a shadow of a shade of creative power. I, 
with the curse of mediocrity on my brow, in every 
feature, in every symbol of my frame?' 

Is it mediocrity, Leonard; or merely irresolution, 
weakness of character, and desultory toil? 

No ; he threw that thought from him contemptu- 
ously. He was in a self-accusing mood; and found 
even a morbid pleasure therein. He had long ago 
given up, as he said, designing for manuflEtcturers. 
It was toilsome, undignified work, and did not suit 
him. Besides, a man had no chance of making a 
name by it ; and he was all for fame just now, which 
he thought was to be acquired suddenly, and by one 
great eflfort; not considering that facility, in any art 
is the result of patient and continued labour, and 
that all famous men have been workers, not dreamers. 
And he was a dreamer of the first water ; and though 
he could work vigorously by fits and starts, had no 
ground of stability in himself, and therefore no root 
of excellence or pre-eminence. He had finished a 
landscape or two, which did not astonish the world as 
much as he expected; to be sure, poor fellow, he had 
no opportunity, just then, of obtaining more than a 
local celebrity; but his pictures had been exhibited 
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in Manchester or Birmingham (I forget which), had 
obtained a slight meed of praise from the provincial 
journals, and one of them had been sold, to a dealer, 
at a dealer^s price. Well, he would go to London. 
He would try the great mart of the world. And in 
an hour he had packed up his small carpet bag and 
painting materials, and found himself in the train, 
with a hopeful smile on his face, repeating the 
words that Marion spoke when she wished him 
good bye. 

Lest you should think him entirely bereft of his 
senses, it will be well to state that he had a certain 
ulterior purpose in his London journey, beyond the 
mere quest of fame. A distant cousin of his lived in 
London : a fashionable lady in a fashionable street. 
And however shocked she might have been when she 
heard that her handsome young relative, of whom 
she had been quite proud when he visited her from 
Oxford, had turned painter ; she yet had not altogether 
cast him oflf and forgotten him. She had even con- 
descended to say that she would be happy to see him 
when he came to town, and would sit to him for a 
portrait. Here was an opportunity for him at last ! 
With such a subject as Mrs. Carlyon Flutterby, he 
must succeed! He would exhibit the picture at 
the Academy: ' 365 — portrait of a lady — Leonard 
Brown.* A thousand Alnaschar-visions floated before 
his mind^s eye : a thousand gorgeous dreams evolved 
from that little basket of china wa I mean to 
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say from that single picture; which he did not^ like 
his prototype^ kick over in his enthusiasm^ simply 
because it was not in existence, but only as yet 
among the things possible and probable — that vast 
lumber-room of ghosts which takes up so great a 
space in the world. The press would praise: the 
world in general would^ of course^ admire; being 
much too busy or too careless to have an opinion of 
its own in the matter : commissions would flow in. 
And Brown^ B.A., had just smoked his last cigar, 
and finished a huge composition^ in fresco^ for the 
new houses of parliament^ when he was startled out 
of his reverie by a jolt, and a steam-whistle, and a 
demand for his ticket, and found himself at his 
journey^s end. 

*' Come this evening by all means/ said Mrs. Car- 
lyon Flutterby to him, when he presented himself in 

place on the following day. ' I shall be ' at 

home,' and will introduce you to one of our great 
artists. I should like you to know him.' 

Strange, thought Leonard to himself, that 'at 
home' in fashionable parlance should mean the very 
opposite of domestic privacy. However, he thank- 
fully availed himself of the invitation, and straight- 
way looked over the wreck of his wardrobe. His 
year-old coat was already out of fashion, but he was 
philosopher enough not to be much troubled thereby. 
The party did not seem to promise him much plea- 
sure when he got there. He knew nobody, and 
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nobody knew him; and lie had planted himself in a 
comer, a moody ' wall-flower/ altogether in a very cri- 
tical and satirical mood, when somebody touched his 
elbow, and turning round, behold an old college 
friend was by his side, and the moody spirit had 
vanished for the evening. For Jack Russel was an 
amusing companion, and had a great fund of anec- 
dote and a world of life and spirits, and could rattle 
away upon any subject, and tell you a great deal 
more about every body in the room than they could 
have told you about themselves. He had been 
plucked, misera^jly plucked, three several times at 
Oxford; yet he was reckoned, and indeed was, an 
exceedingly clever fellow in his own small world. 
He could never get up the genealogies of the kings of 
Israel and Judah; but he could tell you the private 
history of every individual in that drawing-room, 
and of all the members of their £amilies too, for a 
dozen generations back, if, indeed, the race went 
back so far at all ; with all the collateral branches, 
and marriages and intermarriages. Sir Bernard 
Burke himself could not have given you more mi- 
nute information, on the subject of ' the upper ten 
thousand.^ 

'Well, old fellow; and so you've turned painter^ 
have you ? Portraits in this style seven and six, or 
in the highest style of art half a guinea. Eh? I 
know all about it/ (A favorite expression of Jack's.) 
' Ladies who are about to sit are respectfully in- 
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formed that shot dresses are more suitable than 
those with a spotted pattern ; and that it is quite a 
mistake to suppose that a sunny day is more favor- 
able than one .' 

' Why, you do not suppose that I am a photo- 
grapher/ said Leonard, rather indignantly, and 
writhing a little under the imputation. 

' Eh ? Why not ? I know some fellows who make 
no end of a lot of money by painting over the sun- 
pictures/ and, indeed, Mr. Russell^s circle of ac- 
quaintance was the largest and most diversified 
imaginable. * But I see ; you are aJJ. for high art — 
canvasses a hundred feet by sixty — like the Vicar of 
Wakefield^s family piece, too big to be got into any 
respectable apartment; and the people wonH have 
them in churches, and the Government won't buy 
them for public buildings ; so that altogether they 
are a little below par ; Eh? Oh, I know all about it. 
Come along.' 

There was a little stir, and then a hush in the 
group they had just reached; a circle of admiring 
maidens and stately matrons, and men both thought- 
ful and fatuous, surrounding a man of middle age, 
who was evidently the centre of observation, and 
who had just begun to speak. He was, in fact, ' the 
lion' of the party, ' the great painter.' At any rate 
he was a great talker, and his piercing grey eye 
kindled and flashed as he spoke; and he was so 
voluble and withal so earnest, that in spite of them- 
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selves men stopped and listened; firsts perhaps^ sar- 
castically, then with interest and pleasure, until the 
speaker's own enthusiasm was communicated to those 
who heard, and thrilled like an electric current 
throughout the ring of listeners who stood around. 
* High art V he said, or rather monologuised, * Where* 
does it exist? It flourished in Greece, simply, 
because it was not a mere sham and make-belief, 
but the expression of the reUgious idea ; a voice from 
the inner depths of faith. There everything was 
favorable to its development : religion, climate, go- 
vernment, the very mode of life, which rendered the 
nude familiar, and cultivated the body to its highest 
pitch of excellence, and centralised around public life 
all that it could of the beautiful and magnificent. 
Once indeed, and once only, the arts of Greece were 
renewed in later times with success; but it was by an 
intellect which could shape itself in any mould, and 
still retain its individualism and freshness. But 
high art; where, I ask, is it now, in this nineteenth 
century? Do we make any approximation to it? 
Our figure-painting is all genre. Goldsmith has 
been exhausted, Pepys' memoirs ransacked from 
cover to cover for subjects, academy models have 
stood or sate in the same position, with the same im- 
meaning smile, porters in Wardour-street armour 
have tossed their limbs in furious battle, or rested in 
dignified repose, for something like half a century, 
without teaching us one single lesson, or rendering 
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US one whit the better or happier. There are, of 
course, a few exceptions, and I look with hope to a 
school which is rising up among us now. And of 
course you have greeted them with laughter and 
mockery. It was always so.' He paused a moment; 
and the feeble hum of conversation again began, 
and again was checked, as he continued. ' Let me 
give an instance. There is nothing like an example 
to illustrate one's meaning, as I learnt long ago, 
from the Latin grammar. Let me describe a picture 
I saw a short time since on the walls of the academy. 
It is a simple picture enough: a single figure laid 
upon a rude pallet bed, beneath a garret window 
through which the morning sun breaks^ piercings as 
best it can^ through the cold mists which still lie 
heavily upon the city's roofs. The figure is that of a 
youth ; not sleeping, but dead. He should have been 
a writer, a poet, perhaps; for the little box is there 
by the bedside, which contained his papers, papers 
that still breathe the life of the soul that is gone. 
Alas ! a self-murder too, for the phial which held the 
fatal draught has fallen fix)m his nerveless grasp^ 
from fingers that will never write any more in delight^ 
in pleading, in vindication, in hope, or in despair. 
How long has he been there ? The useless candle has 
just burnt itself out : too true a type of the fire 
which fed upon itself in that restless brain ! A small^ 
weakly-drawn plant on the window-sill stretches its 
buds yearningly to the light. The dead man had 
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tended that plant as if it had been a friend, perhaps 
his only friend in the great, cruel city; and he, too, 
had yearned like it for a light which was denied him. 
And in and through all this the red dawn pierces 
and shines distinct and awful ; over the sickly plant 
and the motionless figure, the blotted writings and 
the empty phial ; a sun which rises as the boyhood 
of Chatterton rose, and which may set, like his life, 
in eclipse, and darkness, and terror.^ 

* Let me introduce a young painter to you, who 
has been longing to make your acquaintance. But, 
indeed, he seems to know you already, he says, from 
your works, etc., etc.^ Mrs. Flutterby led Leonard 
into the charmed circle, and, of course, the usual 
formalities ensued, for those occasions made and 
provided; the stock expressions which mean any- 
thing or nothing. 

'Come along, old fellow,^ said Russel, as soon as 
it was over, 'let us 'slope' out of this, as the 
Yankees phrase it ; for I am getting awfully bored. 
Let us go and have some supper somewhere. I '11 
take you, too, to a place where the painters most do 
congregate, and you shall talk high art to your 
soul's content, if you like. Now there,' he chattered 
on, as they took leave of the hostess — * there is one 
of those social problems which neither you nor I, 
nor anybody else, will ever solve. A strange en- 
counter of two most rare aflections, isn't it ? Mrs, 
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Flutterby, — I beg her pardon^ Mrs. Carlyon Flut- 
terby ; you '11 oflFend her mortally if you leave out 
the Carlyon, — she is altogether a wonder and a 
puzzle. Do you think her handsome? What is 
her age, think you ? Just look at the little head now, 
as she shakes it so prettily, and the light, brown 
ringlets fall around, like a glory. She is charming 
— she is ravissante ; and yet she is forty ! Yes, I 
know all about it. Married for a position, for a 
coach and pair, and a house in Park Lane and an 
estate in the country. What spirits she has. Did 
you ever see her spin round and make a balloon? 
Oh, I've staid in a country-house with her for a 
fortnight, and didn't she run about, and laugh, and 
chatter, like a young girl of eighteen ! Your cousin, 
is she? Well, n'importe; truth is truth, my dear 
Brown ; ^ amicus Plato, sed magis amica Veritas,' as 
some old cove said. What do I think of her hus- 
band? Well, he is a concentrated essence of re- 
spectability, bottled up and ticketed; everything 
proclaims it, — the bland, courteous, Sir Charles 
Grandison manner, the gold eye-glass, the stately 
presence, — these things speak with one voice, ^ I am 
Carlyon Flutterby the respectable ! ' When I first 
saw you, I could not make you out exactly, so I 
asked him who you were. * Oh, that ' — and he put 
up the gold eye-glass — ^that is an artist, a Mr. 
Brown; he lives somewhere in the East — somewhere 
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in the East^ I believe/ with a stately movement of 
his hand towards Temple Bar and the Mansion 
House/ 

By this time they had emerged into the streets, 
and lit their cigars ; and as their talk lounged back 
to college reminiscences, we need not follow them 
further. 

The next day Leonard set to work upon his pic- 
ture, and had a first sitting from Mrs. Carlyon 
Mutterby. She certainly did not owe her charms to 
any adventitious aid; the cheek was as fresh and 
rosy, the eye as bright in the clear morning light, as 
it had seemed in the blaze of half a hundred wax 
candles. Nothing could be more fresh and youthful, 
as she sate before him in the most becoming demi- 
toilette possible, and chatted in her light, oflF-hand 
way upon all possible subjects. She knew a little 
about politics, and a little about books, and a little 
about art, and was altogether a most charming com- 
panion. ^ Here, at least, is one who has never had a 
care,' said the artist to himself, as he busily sketched 
in the soft, waving outlines of that fair face : artists 
must needs muse a little about their sitters some- 
times. How else, indeed, are they to give the ex- 
pression, unless they can in some degree fathom the 
depths of character? And so Leonard tried to 
fathom hers. He might as well have tried to pump 
the sea dry ; for although a distant cousin, he knew 
nothing of the events of her life ; indeed, they had 
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only met once before ; and she was determined that 
he should know nothing. She shifted her ground 
whenever he opened the assault, and retaliated in the 
most skilful way, and made him tell her everything 
about the sore Oxford subject, and drove him at last 
altogether up into a corner, and covered him with 
shame and confusion. What else could he expect 
from such an encounter? At anv rate, he had foimd 
out one thing, that his fair cousin was a clever 
woman; but that did not help him much towards 
the expression of the portrait. Then there was an 
interruption, which he was glad of. 

Mr. Flutterby came in for a moment, and was 
grandly courteous, after his wont. He was very inter- 
ested in the matter of the picture, and examined 
the sketch minutely with his gold eye-glass, and 
expressed his entire satisfaction. Proud of his wife, 
he was evidently anxious that it should be a master- 
piece. And then he left ; and interruption the second 
was caused by a servant, who brought in a little 
note on a great silver salver. What could have 
been in that letter, our painter wondered? He 
might well wonder ; its eflfects were most singular ; 
he thought his sitter would have fainted. A crimson 
flush spread over her cheek and brow, and then as 
suddenly died away, and left them of a deadly pallor. 
Her lips for an instant were parted, and the eyes 
staring wildly on and on, as if they would have 
pierced through the mists of a life-time ; and she 
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put up her little hand to her forehead, as though 
endeavouring to recover some clue that had been 
somewhere lost. — Could he call for her maid ? 
Should he get her some water ? In an instant she 
had risen, and stood upright, flashing her eyes full 
upon him, half angrily, half proudly. Her small 
figure seemed to dilate and grow larger, as she stood 
in act to turn away, but still looking into his face, 
as if haughtily questioning his powers of obser- 
vation. 

It was evident to Leonard that the sitting was 
over for that day' at least, so he took his departure 
at once. He has no sooner left the room, than 
his cousin sinks back into her chair, and leans 
her head upon the white, rounded, braceleted arm, 
lost in thought. If the artist could have seen her 
then ! as memory touched the chords of hope, and 
love, and sadness, and despair ; and the mind's index, 
the face, no longer tutored to conceal its movements, 
varied with every vibration within, accommodated 
itself to every note of the wide scale of human 
emotion. She sits motionless in that position, ever 
summoning ^up before her mind^s eye, as to a bar 
of judgment, the things said, the things done, or 
left undone, — the faces; how vague and shadowy 
those faces are — of twenty years ago. Shadowy, 
with the exception of one, which stands forth pro- 
minently on the field of memory ; and all the rest 
are only a chaos, a confused and blended back- 
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ground to that noble figure, to that proud but 
winning face. And she, so shrouding her face in 
her hands, as if to shut out all life and sound, is 
a young girl once more. Her name is Eleanor, 
or Lenny Lovelace. She is at the old home of 
twenty years back, in the well remembered garden, 
where clematis wreathes round the rustic porch, 
and the evening air is fragrant with its breath. 
Her father, the village surgeon, is spending a leisure 
half-hour, with his coat ofiF, in watering his beloved 
flowers. Her mother, the thrifty housewife, is busy 
within the house; and she, herself, — what is she 
doing in that little garden walk? . Whose portrait 
is it her heart paints so vividly, vibrating as it does 
this moment with all the quick beatings of a girl's 
first love? On whose arm does she lean, pacing 
slowly, in the still twilight air, along the garden 
walks ? She leans gently and trustfully. She looks 
up into his face tearfully, for he is going away from 
her — far away, to make a home for them both. 
She clasps her hands upon his arm, as if they 
would never bear to loose their hold. — Be stiU, wild 
heart ! 

' I will read his letter again. There can be no 
harm in that.' 

He was near her then, in London ; saw her by 
the merest accident, and has followed up every clue 
till he found her; "implores her to meet him, but 
that he may hear her voice — but once — but once. 
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These things, in all the strong, passionate utter- 
ance of a man's strong heart, she vaguely follows 
with her swimming eyes. Be still, wild heart ! The 
letter drops from her hand as she rises, lost in 
thought, and with fixed and vacant eyes, leaves the 
room. 

So through the long passages of the house, 
throughout the weary day, and in the chamber where 
her maid dresses the thick browu hair for that 
evening's ball, and twines it in massive bands over 
the fair brow so wrinkled now with thought, and 
places upon it a little jewelled wreath, from which 
the diamond's sparkling eye shines forth like some- 
thing human ; still with a vague sense of past and 
present pain, she continues to track the dark foot- 
steps of her life's long dream. He has left her, and 
she is alona She sorrows moodily — for the past 
and present are strangely blended in her sad, vague 
dreams — she sorrows moodily in the old house at 
home. 

It is cold and cheerless now that he has left. 
She was made for excitement, and gaiety, and 
she withers in that barren place. How poor the 
amusements she had cared for ! How mean and dull 
her home and its neighbourhood ! The cloud grows 
darker — the shadows deepen around her. If she 
had made woes for herself, sorrows not of her own 
making are forced upon her nowii Her father loses 
his cheerful smile, and becomes peevish and irritable ; 
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some darling speculations have miscarried^ on which 
he had laid out all that he possessed. He is a ruined 
man^ and the grass-grown walks, and the weedy flower 
bed reflect faithfully their owner's misfortunes. She 
is very unhappy — very wretched. 

Her carriage is ready, and she must go. * Where 
is Mr. Flutterby ? Oh, yes, I forget. He is not at 
home to-day.' Lenny Lovelace must be Eleanor Car- 
lyon Flutterby — for a single moment only. 

For, leaning back in the darkest comer of the 
carriage, an hour comes to her which is to break, 
with no gentle hand, the golden web of her life. 
Everything has changed in that dismal home. She 
herself has changed. Every wretchedness there is 
connected with poverty, and poverty she will flee as 
a curse. Was it not a curse? They were happy 
before they were poor: then came misery — de- 
gradation. 

' And yet his was a noble nature !' Her thoughts 
shaped themselves into whispered words, uncons- 
ciously. * His was a pure and noble love, and I 
despised it — trampled it under foot. Poor Edward ! 
No I will never see him — never think of him — 
never, after to-day. He did not expect to be rich, he 
said ; no, his was not a nature to scrape and hoard : 
generous — noble ! And yet I despised it ! — any- 
thing to leave such a home as that — anything. And 
how could I be happier than I am V 

Yes, smooth away the wrinkles from the brow ; 
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arrange the soft, floating robe; forget! What is 
this but an old memory; what that shadowy, re- 
proachful face, dimly seen at long intervals, in the 
gloom of night — in the still morning watches, but a 
fanciful vision — a barren remembrance of the brain ? 
Her lips, as ruddy and sweet as the blush roses that 
wreathe her hair, smile involuntarily; nay, they 
break into a little silvery laugh, as she enters the 
ball-room, with its fragrant atmosphere, and gush of 
dazzling light. What delicious music I How soft — 
yet how thrilling ! Every pulse of her heart beats 
time to it, as with flushed cheek and brightened eyes 
she joins the wild whirl of waltzers, floating quickly, 
and more quickly yet, over the smooth surface of the 
floor, which seems to bend and rebound again to the 
flute-like cadence of the waltz-tune, beneath those 
swift, twinkling feet, that are never still. 

When Mrs. Carlyon Flutterby returns home, she 
finds her husband waiting for her in the library. 
She is so glad. She will tell him everything. Better 
so : the secret which has been a thousand times on 
her lips, and a thousand times suppressed, shall be 
told to-night. She will tell him of the girlish love, 
which came and went, she knew not when or how : 
she will tell him how his own ceaseless carefulness 
and affection have won upon her heart in the long 
years, binding it to him for ever. 

Her husband is sitting very still and motionless, 
gazing fixedly towards the door ; and as she enters with 
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her light, dancing step, and beaming smile, he rise ; 
feebly, yet with something of his accustomed dignity, 
and puts up his hand as if to prevent her coming 
closer. He seemed to be speaking, for his lips moved, 
though no sound issued from them. 

* Mr. Flutterby, What is the ! She could 

say no more for a sudden gush of tears. 

'Eleanor,' he said at length, slowly, and with a 
trembling voice, * Eleanor, when, years ago, I oflfered 
you my home to be your home, you — you told me 
that your heart as well as your hand was mine. You 
were younger than I, and I placed before you 
frankly then, the disadvantages of such a union to 
you. You said — nay, do not interrupt me — you 
were deaf to the arguments I honorably used, and 
told me that you loved me then, and would never 
love another. Before Heaven, I ask you, how have 
you fulfilled that pledge V And the old man, feeble 
no more, rose up erect, and gazed searchingly upon 
his wife's faltering countenance. 

' How can you ; how dare you speak to me so V 

* It was a hard trial, perhaps,* he went on thought- 
fully and sadly ; ^ it was a hard trial ; youth and 
beauty wedded to age. But you urged no objec- 
tions; nay, seemed happy at the prospect of our 
union. And I was happy enough ; was happy enough 
indeed.'' 

' It seems,' she answered, very calmly and coldly, 
without a trace of emotion, * it seems that in some 
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strange way you doubt me .; doubt my honour. I 
will not deign to give one single word of reply, or 
remonstrance, or explanation.' 

' That I do not doubt without reason, you shall 
see. Oh, Eleanor — wife, prove to me that I have 
wronged you ; and make me happy / and the proud 
uplifted head was bent again in almost hopeless 
anguish. As she sprang forward for the letter he 
held out to her — the letter she had dropped a few 
hours before, he gazed upon her changing face, and 
fell back with a groan into his chair. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



T EONARD never finished the portrait of Mrs. 
^C„lyo,.Plu..erby. When next h. caJUd .. 



place, everything was in confusion and disarray. 

The master of the house was seriously ill and con- 
fined to his room ; the mistress was invisible. There 
was an unmistakeable gloom in and about the house, 
which aflfected his own spirits, as he turned sadly 
away. This, then, was the end of his day-dream of 
reputation and wealth ! Well, he would never paint 
portraits any more, that was certain ; and it was as 
well perhaps. It was hard, dry, unideal work ; that 
careful tracing of lines, and mapping out of features ; 
giving no scope to the imaginative faculty, or play to 
fancy. And as to painting ugly, uninteresting fea- 
tures, such as nine-tenths of the people he met every 
day possessed, he could never have endured it, he 
thought. And as such were his thoughts, perhaps 
my reader will agree in the opinion that it was as well 
that he should paint no more portraits. 

Historical painting ! High art ! This was the 
goal at which he would aim henceforth. Yes, he 
would produce a picture of world-wide fame; a 
picture that should live through long years, and 
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bring him wealth and honour. ' Let me see, what 
shall be the subject? Shakspeare and the poets, or 
history, past or present? Well, it will be time 
enough to think of that presently/ And so he aban- 
doned the practical, as was his wont, and let the fancy 
loose to wander atwill over untrodden fields of triumph. 
At any rate, he bought some mighty rolls of canvass ; 
and then, then he strolled through the National 
Gallery, perhaps as an incentive and spur to his de- 
termination. Now had he been a man of great 
genius, it is probable that he would have gone to 
work in quite another way. But being a man of 
talents rather than of genius, fanciful rather than 
imaginative, he must needs sit down with the deter- 
mination of painting a great picture, not wholly for 
love's sake, not that there was an impulse within 
which must find a voice and declare itself, but rather 
looking onwards to the result, in vague longings and 
powerless aspirations ; and not in such a way has the 
work of great men been wrought out. And so when 
Leonard reached home again, and had put up his 
easel in his little garret room, he set to work to 
think out his subject. He tried to develop it 
gradually, as an unimaginative man generally does. 
He did not see it, present before his eyes, a living 
and actual fact, an entire whole, from which nothing 
could be abstracted, to which nothing could be 
added without injury. He made it up by piecemeal. 
He made a dozen sketches of separate figures, and 
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then put them together as best he could. The result 
was unsatisfactory, of course, even to himself. 

On this bright summer day he is busy with his 
work — and with his thoughts too. 

'How lovely she is!' So runs his reverie. 'I 
think I never saw any one so delicately fair; so 
gentle, so pure, so good. And her father — she sees 
his feebleness, that he is wasting away, and she 
clings to him more closely, more caressingly than 
ever — oh, if I were at the brink of death, one such 
caress would bring me back to life ! This won't do. 
Master Leonard. I will think no more of her.' 

This determination was a good one ; for his draw- 
ing-paper had not received a single touch for some 
minutes, and his model — the Laocoon, writhing in 
an eternal spasm, with knotted brow and straining 
limbs — stood before him unregarded. 

' I will think no more of her — it is madness.' 
And his thoughts ran off immediately into another 
channel — but that channel led him by devious routes 
back to the same source. His eye lighted upon a 
little plaster cast, a head of the Psyche, a budding 
girl, in the first flush of maidenhood. 

* It is like ; it is her very self. What a fool I was 
not to see the resemblance before. I will call you 
Marion,' and he placed the bust on the table before 
him ; ' fond creation of some poor artist's day- 
dream. And thy prototype, too, must have lived 
and breathed ; must have sped swiftly like a smile 
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across his lonely, rugged life, filling it with joy ; . 
and then left him. But no : there is no scorn in that 
drooping lid — no repulse in the head which bends 
so meekly down — innocence, strong in its weakness, 
bending to the wild strain of life — a snowdrop, 
yielding to the rough March winds, and winning 
them with its beauty at last. Yes, I will draw from 
you to-day.' 

However, he did not draw. Still the paper was 
untouched; still the idle crayon lay unused. He 
took up a pen instead, and blotted these verses, 
after one or two meditative pacings up and down 
the room : 



* Beside the portal of the house she stood, 

And watched the clouds sail onward fast and fleet ; 
And the fresh, dewy shadows of a wood 
Near by, crept to her feet. 

* The shadows were around her, yet the sun 

Touched with a glory all her golden hair ; 
Shining more brightly as he looked upon 
A thing so bright and fair. 

* The birds made melody amid the trees, 

As grateful for her presence, and the flowers 
Shook forth their fragrance to the soft, rich breeze, 
Which swept the scented bowers. 

* Then my soul, thirsty with the drought of love. 

Sprang upwards to my eyes, and followed her 
As she stept through the orchard field above, 
Heedless of busy stir. 
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' Of life around — for bees were murmuring 

And the thick-blossomed fruit trees strew*d their flowers 
About her path, with wantonness of spring, 
In snowy showers. 

* She was the moon, to which my hfe-blood flowed 

And ebbed, responsive to the lightest touch. 
The merest word : with love my bosom glowed, 
With love too much. 

' For to a fault like this, the pimishment 

How bitter I Death stood glaring by my side : 
In wrath — no, no : in merc^ it was sent : 
I am alone — she died 1 

' Aye better so ! To bind around the heart 

A thousand cords of love from day to day ; 
And then to feel them rudely torn apart — 
Who for such meed would pray 1 

* Yet is my life not all unhappy now ; 

I still can love the mountain, stream, and sky ; 
Although the frost of grief is on my brow, 
And tears bedim mine eye.* 

' Pshaw ! ' said the poet, crumpling up the paper 
in his hand, almost as soon as he had finished; ' a 
mere echo of Tennyson. But who can be original 
in these days, where everything that can be said 
has been said over and over again, usque ad nauseam ? 
I begin to think with Carlyle, that silence is 
golden ; ' and he tossed the paper aside angrily. In 
fact, the young man's fancy had run off at a tan- 
gent from the simple incident which suggested the 
verses. He had seen Marion in the little back 
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court of the house, — it could not be called a 
garden, looking up wistfully to the sky, her forehead 
bathed in the sunshine; for the sun sometimes 
managed to shine among those dingy houses. And 
the incident had worked itself out in the melancholy 
verses above. But he had pampered the fancy till 
it had quite mastered him, and got him into all 
sorts of difficulties, both mental and practical. He 
was becoming more and more transcendental and 
morbid ; a dreamer in a busy world. 

But, at any rate, to morrow there is something for 
him to do, something to take his thoughts away 
from self. He has. promised Mr. Westhope to go 
over with him to Acton Bars and sketch ; Marion 
accompanies them, and they are to dine or picnic 
with the curate. 

When he went down into the parlour next day, the 
old man was busy at a worm-eaten old cabinet, with 
certain faded documents, which he amused himself 
with examining and sorting almost every day. They 
related in some way to the estate he had lost; and he 
regarded them with a strange reverence, believing 
them, indeed, to contain evidence which would some 
day restore it all. At any rate, it was his hobby and 
amusement to handle them, to read portions of them 
aloud to his daughter. He had gone over them with 
Leonard, who, I am afraid, paid little attention to the 
documents, before he caught the eager look, the 
hungry, questioning eye, which followed his every 
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movement as lie read, till lie laid the papers down, it 
seemed so calmly to that anxious eye ; and yet it was 
with a sad, sorrowful heart. Mr. Westhope now 
hurried them away into the escritoire, locked it with 
a sigh, and said that he was ready to go. 

From the Bailroad station they have a fine view 
of the grey Cathedral Church, rising through the 
mists of the morning, ghostlike and glimmering; 
a thing of mist itself, save where the golden sun- 
beams smite its spiring pinnacles, suffusing them 
with vermilion and orange as they taper upwards 
from out the cold, blue, floating, formless vapour 
which lies densely upon the city. Their line runs 
along the valley by the river side, and the mists 
are every where around them, until the sun gains 
its full strength, and they can look out over the 
wide sketch of level country, when the scene is cheer- 
ful enough. For as spring had driven forth the 
gloomy grey-beard winter, summer now has con- 
summated the promise of spring. Gone are the 
sweet violets that trembled between the mossy oak 
roots of the forest, where the crozier-like shoots 
of the bracken pierced through the crumbling 
mould, and the first primrose had perished long 
ago. Gone are the pure white anemones which 
speckled the woodlands, and the blue-bells which 
had decked them with an azure carpet. The homely 
flower-stems of that twin sister to the coitus foot, 
the tussilago petasites, have all disappeared, and 
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now, only the broad round leaves are to be seen, 
lying layer upon layer, by every rivulet and brook- 
side, catching fresh tints from every passing cloud ; — 
those splendid leaves, so graceful in curve, so 
lovely in colour, so picturesque in their bold inden- 
tations, which catch bright points of sparkling light, 
and give the darkest and most decided shadows; 
Leonard wondered to himself that sketchers so 
seldom used them. The broad rivers have shrunk 
in their beds, and are white with weed-blossoms, 
beneath which, in still pools, lie the great speckled 
trout, gorged with the may-fly, and too careless to 
rise at any bait, except when, in the cool twilight, 
a fat moth or caterpillar floats down to their haunt. 
It is early summer. The mower's scythe is busy 
in croft and meadow. The birds are silent in the 
hedgerow. The country is green and beautiful, 
and gardens are a mass of bloom. 

And now they have reached their journe/s end ; 
and there, on the platform, stands the curate with 
his kindly welcome, and the curate's wife with her 
gentle smile ; for, though a little careworn and har- 
rassed, she can smile, and laugh heartily too on 
occasions : and Johnny and Charlie and all the rest 
of the little tribe are peering through the railing 
which encloses the station. It does not take them 
long to get down to the deep ferny glen which is 
their sketching ground to day. And what a treat 
it is to the weary towns-folk, to be among the ferns 
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and heather and green leaves again ! Even the old 
man feels like a child to day, and throws himself 
down upon a mossy bank, which seemed just made 
to lie on, — a softer and fairer cushion indeed than 
luxury could purchase, and takes Johnny upon 
his knee, and recites a marvellous story to the little 
ring of listeners. And Marion takes out her work, 
and Mrs. Grey produces an old sketch book, and 
much to the astonishment of her husband, announces 
her intention of straightway attempting the portrait 
of a deserted bam, which stood close by. 

'You must not laugh at me, Mr. Brown, for, 
do you know, I have not touched a pencil these dozen 
years back, except to cast up an account.^ 

* You lazy little woman,' said the curate : ' but 
you had the best masters to teach you ; and I recol- 
lect seeing no end of fine drawings that you had 
done at school/ 

' Well, but somehow I could never do anything 
like them whem I tried by myself to sketch from 
nature. For you must know those were all copies. 
I think there must have been a mistake in the way 
we were taught. Orpossiblyl had no talent that way/ 

' I am afraid,' said Leonard, * it was the method 
of instruction. Shall I trace the progress of the 
amateur of twenty years ago ? Well, it was some- 
thing of this kind. To begin at the beginning, as 
Johnny says. A quick, clever boy (let us suppose his 
name to be John) somewhat studious, and careless 
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about boyish sports, is always drawing in his rude 
way over his books and slates. He draws papa and 
mama, aunts and cousins, — in profile, of course, 
and with minute attention to the fact of their being 
possessed of the usual number of fingers and toes. 
He draws the pony, and the dog, and the cat. Mama 
is delighted, and aunt declares it is a pity such a 
talent should be uncultivated. The drawing-master 
is called in and the lesson begins. A large scroll is 
produced, on which innumerable objects are designed 
in outline, and the pupil is set to copy these. After 
a few such essays, a landscape in pencil is placed 
before Master John, whose little passion for art has 
been fanned into quite a vigorous flame by this 
time. But he has seen, in his teacher's portfolio 
some wonderfully beautiful sketches in colour, which 
have taken his fancy so much, that he can think or 
dream of nothing else. They are certainly splendid^ 
— like Nature herself, or at least like what he fancies 
Nature ought to be. And now there is no rest for 
him ; no happiness or peace, till he can procure a 
box of water-colours, and is set down before one of 
these glowing compositions to copy it as best he 
may. Blue and red (he is informed) make purple ; 
blue and yellow, green. This mixture will produce 
a tree : that one must be used for distant mountains. 
So he works away, perfectly happy in his simple 
labour, perfectly contented with the workman and 
the work. But years pass on, and he is no longer 
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a little boy. Jack leaves school, and Jolm goes to 
college, and travels about, and enjoys the sunshine 
of life, and probably gets into debt, and possibly gets 
out of it again. But the passion of his boyhood, the 
taste for art, cleaves to him through it all. He 
haunts the water-colour exhibitions, catalogue in 
hand ; but he always leaves those brilliant rooms in 
a somewhat dejected firame of mind. He can appre- 
ciate a good picture; do everything but what he 
longs to do, — produce an original picture of his 
own, or even so much as a simple sketch from 
nature. For his art-instruction has not in any way 
fitted him for that.^ 

^ Well, but what sort of instruction should he 
have had?' said the curate. 

' Every drawing which a pupil makes should be a 
direct copy of an object; beginning of course with 
the simplest forms, a jug, or a tea-kettle, or a stone. 
Such a system will teach any one to draw, that is to 
say, to copy form correctly.' 

^ Ah, but every one wants to colour.' 

^ It is a possible and easy thing to teach drawing : 
it is not easy, if it be possible, to teach painting.' 

^ Well, then, there is some hope that I may learn 
to sketch the bam?* said Mrs. Grey, cutting her 
pencil to a very fine point. 

' But you must begin from the beginning,' 

They were all seated under a huge oak, some 
dozen of which were scattered about the hollow, 
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dappling the ground with shadows^ — the last rem- 
nants of a forest long since disparked. Many of 
them were stag-headed, and bore the scathe of storm 
and lightning on their knotted boughs. Scattered 
here and there were a few bright green beech trunks, 
glossy and smooth, and flecked with patches of the 
blackest moss. Mr. Westhope was sketching these. 
Leonard amused himself with sketching the group 
under the oak tree; possibly because it gave him the 
opportunity of looking at Marion. However that 
may have been, when she went oflF with the children 
to gather flowers by the brook-side, he soon threw 
down his pencil and disappeared. 

The old man saw nothing. Mr. Grey looked at 
his wife. 

' Ah, I told you what would happen.' 

' It is very imprudent,^ — with a puzzled, thought- 
ful face. 

' But very natural.^ 

And the parson put his hand upon the little head 
which just reached to his shoulder, and, — yes, 
actually in the open air, kissed the face which was 
looking up to his own. And what had happened 
meanwhile in the dell by the brook-side yonder? 

Nay, but these things are best not told. Only 
that Marion, leaning very timidly, but trustfully, on 
Leonard's arm as they came up through the copse, 
stopped suddenly, and looked up at him with her 
large, calm eyes, — a red blush mantling over all 
her face, — 
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' But I can never leave papa. You will never ask 
me to do that, Leonard?^ 

And he promised solemnly that he never would ; 
feeling at that moment a joy and a strength he had 
never felt before, — could never, perhaps, feel in all 
its intensity again; the joy of a pure and honest 
love; the strength which would bear all suffering 
and trial for her whom he now called his own. 

' Look ! Look I Papa is kissing mama I What 
fun,' shouted Johnny, rushing past the lovers in 
breathless haste, and with a little chubby face 
flushed with health and happiness : for Master 
Johnny, like many an older and wiser person, could 
better see what was going on in the distance than 
what was taking place under his nose. 

' Jack, you tell-tale, come here, sir, and be 
punished;^ and the curate seized his little pet, and 
swung him up to the branch of an oak tree, and 
fixed him there in a fork of the branch, till mama in 
a fright begged him down again. 

Then came the picnic dinner. And the curate 
and the curate's wife could teU by a thousand little 
traits — visible only to those who had eyes to see 
them — all that had passed in the deU that eventful 
day. And that kindly woman, who felt like a mother 
to the motherless girl, called her away for a walk 
after dinner, and kissed her, and told her that she 
guessed it all, and fondled her as a mother would 
have done, and sympathised with all the trembling 
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hopes and doubts of the virgin heart, soothing and 
calming the agitation which strangely stirred its 
depths. 

And Leonard? — But is not all deep emotion 
utterly indescribable? When they glided through 
the valley by the river in the calm summer evening, 
the old man pressed his hand and called him his son, 
and told him how happy he was that it should have 
been ordered so. It was enough. He could now 
depart in peace. And lo, as they drew near to their 
dusky home in the city, the tall cathedral spire, 
uplifting the cross on high, that it might catch the 
last slant rays of the setting sun, spoke to their 
hearts in its dumb eloquence of a faith which en- 
nobles all human relationships whatsoever, placing 
the impress and seal of immortality upon the love 
which it sanctions and consecrates. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' LONG, LONG AGo!^ 

TT is night, if you please, in London. Listen to the 
rattling carriages, the hum of countless voices, 
the tramp of a thousand hurrying feet, all blended 
in one indescribable soimd, like the distant roaring 
of a blast-furnace, or the hollow murmur of the sea. 
Calm, peaceful, soothing night elsewhere, in quiet 
country places; but here a mad whirl of sleepless 
pain or pleasure. The glare of the gas casts a 
fictitious noon-day light over everything, and brings 
out into sterner contrast the diversities of human 
life. The gas shines for an instant upon white-robed 
figures, and glittering jeweky, and fair young faces, 
innocent and gay ; as carriage after carriage rattles 
through the great western arteries of the city. The 
gas shines, — how long will it shine? — on faces 
which should be young; there is one, that young 
girl on the door-step yonder, shivering, and cowering 
down to the groimd ; and the gas shines spectrally 
on a face that was beautiful once, but from which 
the spirit of beauty hath fled. And she sits so, 
perhaps she will sit all night, draining the broken 
cup of her life of its last gall-drop of bitterness ; — 
a wreck of womanhood, long tossed on the surge 
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and the foam of the great sea of sin, and stranded 
now by its ebbing waves on the shores of despair. 
The pure, cold moon shines clearly above ; and her 
fitful beams, the trembling witnesses of the sins of 
night, glide searchingly from house-top to cellar, 
prying into all black and secret places. They silver 
the lofty cross which crowns the cathedral's massy 
dome; they pierce through the chinks of broken 
tenements, where want and misery shelter, and 
linger for an instant on the haggard faces of sleepers 
who dream of food. They send forth long shafts 
of light, pure beyond the possibility of pollution, 
through the dark arches where homeless penury 
finds a nightly home. They lose themselves deep, 
deep down in the river's darkling flow. 

Through the Venetian blind of Edward Westhope's 
lodging, the moonbeams find a way, and make 
spectral shapes of light on the floor and on the 
walls. They discover him to us, as he has been 
lying for hours on his sofa, not sleeping, alas ! not 
sleeping. For although outwardly still and motion- 
lesss, though his body has been at rest, yet the 
jaded mind has again been lashed into most 
thrilling and intense excitement. He arises and 
gazes around, like a man who has been suddenly 
aroused from some hideous nightmare dream. His 
face is haggard, and shrunk, and ghastly ; and the 
evil habit, whose slave he is, has lined his brow 
with the wrinkles of age since we saw him last.^ 
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His eyes are dilated, and fixed in a glassy stare. 
His heart feels benumbed, as though it were in 
the grasp of an ice-cold hand ; and yet its pulsations 
are quick and feverish in the brain, in the temple 
of thought and imagination and memory. The 
vivid excitement of the trance is over, and the 
reaction has commenced. 

How can I describe his feelings and his thoughts ? 
How put into words the mingled shame, loathing, 
remorse, and horror which surged within, and made 
life at such times a spiritual hell to him — worse, 
far worse in its unutterable agony, than the pangs 
of any mere corporeal torment ? ' If,^ he keeps 
murmuring, with pallid lips; ^ if to end all were but 
a passage into ceaseless gloom ! If there were but 
annihilation for man !' Aye, if so — what then ? 

His servant brings him some strong coffee, and its 
fragrance seems in a measure to dispel the murky 
vapours of the brain. He lights a cigar, and sallies 
out into the night. It was very usual for him to do 
so at this time. He would saunter through the 
crowded thoroughfares till they were deserted, even 
until the sun shone full upon his musing, haggard 
face. He foimd a strange, wild excitement in those 
midnight rambles; for amid the roar and the din 
which surrounded him, memory would call up the 
stirring scenes of his eventful life ; the wild foray 
among savage tribes, and the gallop over desert 
sands, and the halt beneath the palms at night : a 
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word casually spoken would bring them freshly back 
to him; the hungry eyes which glared on him 
beneath the gas lamps, from out the matted hair of 
some Arab of the streets. 

But to night there is a strange fire gleaming in his 
own eyes, which are usually so calm and sad : his 
whole bearing is more erect, his step more cheerful. 
The letter he had written a month ago has brought 
a reply at last. Eleanor will meet him to night. At 
last the moment has come to which every thought 
has been strained in the black years gone by : which 
has been realized — in his dreams, how often ! far 
away in other lands, beneath other stars than those 
with which the English night is crowned. It is 
wonderful, he thinks, that his pulse should beat so 
calmly. Let us do him justice. No thought less pure 
than the most unselfish love could prompt — no 
thought less pure than any which had filled the mind of 
the chivalrous boy, when he went forth on his Quixotic 
enterprise to dare and do, passed through the brain 
of the careworn man, as he left his lonely hearth 
that night. And if his heart beat hurriedly, and his 
head throbbed, and his whole frame trembled with ex- 
citement, as he stood once more by the side of the 
woman who had betrayed his love, he could still take 
her hand, and look into her face without shrinking, 
for it was without a thought of evil. 

* And we meet so at last ?' 

How tame the words, how commonplace the 
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greeting ! But not tame in their passionate utter- 
ance — not tame in the quivering anguish of the lip 
from which they came. 

' Eleanor, speak to me, speak to me, I implore you Y 

She started, and trembled as he spoke ; as that 
voice of twenty years back — unchanged — the voice 
of to-day came ringing in her ears. She motioned 
her companion, an old family servant, to follow, and 
leaning on Edward Westhope's arm — for she trem- 
bled so much that she could not stand alone — 
walked slowly on. The words she would have uttered 
died away upon her lips. 

* I have sought this meeting/ he went on, * painful 
as it must be to both of us, simply to tell you that 
I have been faithful to you always, through good and 
evil, in the long, weary years, in contempt and 
misery that you cannot guess; to tell you — but 
what earthly comfort can it be?^ 

He stamped his foot impatiently on the ground. 

' Well then, let me say that I have sought ?t 
selfishly, to see you once again, to hear your voice 
once more before I die ; otherwise I believe I should 
have gone mad. I have been almost mad since I 
saw you by chance three weeks ago.* 

His words rushed forth at last — the torrent 
breaking through its barriers of ice. And now his 
voice sinks into the low, eloquent whisper her heart 
remembers so well. 

' It would have been better, perhaps, to die and 
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give no sign; better not to have troubled you with 
the remembrance of what I was, or myself with the 
fearful consciousness of what I am/ 

' Edward V she said, at length, softly, indistinctly ; 
as if murmuring his name in a dream; — it was all 
she could say. 

'You loved me once. Yes, I know you loved me 
once. Do not speak. Let me carry that faith at 
least with me down to the grave. It maybe — for 
my voice has still power to move you : I see it in the 
trembling lip, the drooping face — it may be that 
that love could be revived again, and rekindled anew. 
Who can read a woman^s heart ? That my aflfection 
for you was real, that it was unselfish, I will now 
prove. I go. I leave you.^ And he stood before 
her, rising grandly up in all his stalwart height ; and 
the mask of indolence and self-indulgence which had 
defaced his countenance fell oflF in that moment of 
righteous self-control and noble intention. 'What 
forbids me to require some reparation of an irre- 
parable injury? What forbids me to attempt to 
recall the past; to demand an expiation of the 
wrong which has blasted my life. I know not. 
Perhaps my heart is not all lost to goodness. Perhaps 
I feel, that to renew the past would be to you the 
renunciation of self-esteem, and misery. I ask it 
not.^ 

' You speak of our — our youthful aflfection,' she 
said, hurriedly and with a faltering voice ; ' you 
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speak reproachfully. Yet do not think that I have 
forgotten: remembered too well was it all for my 
heart's peace — for how many weary years! And 
yet you reproach me ! The past is not forgotten 
now — I will dare to tell you that — but not enter- 
tained to the dishonour of him who claims my 
obedience, and has my heart too. The remembrance 
of a youthful fancy, a girlish love; the sorrowful 
remembrance of a wrong done to you, for which I 
now implore your generosity, your pardon.* 

' Remembered so ! It is well.' Yet his sneering 
lip in a moment takes a softer expression, changes to 
a painful smile. ' It is well, Eleanor. Just so I 
would have you think of me. Let it be then the 
remembrance of one who holds in her heart the 
image of a brother lost in childhood ; lost, yet united 
to her still by the love that is stronger than death, 
for that with his many faults he could still lay claim 
to her esteem for one virtue — that he loved her 
better than himself. 

' There is a love,' he went on, with a strange smile 
quivering on his lip ; ' there is a love, you know, even 
in a forgetful world, which hath power to speak at 
times, from the grave on which flowers have blos- 
somed through a dozen springs. Yes, it is well that 
you should remember me only so. And I ? . . . . 
But let the past bury its own dead. The waves of 
despair and doubt have long since beaten themselves 
into sullen rest against the rock of my life.' 
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' Yes/ she replied, catching at his words, ' it is a 
foolish thing to regret too much. We may make the 
present what we will; and you — you are happy 
now?^ 

She looked up hesitatingly into his face. A dark 
shadow swept across it, as he answered slowly, 
'Yes/ 

' Ah ! ^ A deep-drawn breath, a sigh seemingly 
relief escaped her lips; and she continued, uncon- 
sciously piercing that faithful breast with many a 
stab, not seeing the agony written on his face; 
' everything is for the best. We might have been 
Tinhappy, we might have been unsuited, you know, 
if — if all this had not happened. Who can tell? 
I have every blessing : a kind husband, a comfortable 
home, everything I could wish — but you must come 
and see how happy I am/ 

'Happy! Yes/ he answered moodily, for her 
words had stung him to the quick ; ' for why should 
I tell you of the years squandered in the pursuit of 
a visionary hope, or of the bitter sickness of the 
heart where despair takes up its abode, driving out 
every noble aspii'ation and yearning ? Why should 
I relate the wasted life, and the neglect of all whole- 
some and vigorous employment, which men have com- 
bined to honour, and God has blessed; and on which 
the homeless heart might fall back, as on a home 
enriched by the sympathies and respect of the good 
and true ? Why should I tell you of all this ?* 
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^ Come — come/ she said impetuously, taking his 
hand^ half frightened by his words and look ; * I 
had forgotten. The letter you sent me was dropped ; 
and my husband — it was brought to him, and he 
reproached me — oh, so cruelly, so cruelly V 

She pressed her hand to her heart, as if to check 
its quick pulsations, and a flood of tears burst 
forth. 

^ You know that he had no cause to reproach me. 
Had I not given up all for him ; — my early love — 
did I feel nothing to give that up ? And still he can 
have the heart to reproach me 1 It is very hard — 
very bitter.^ 

Edward tried to calm her, and spoke gentle and 
kindly words; but what real consolation could he 
give ? But soon the passionate outburst passed 
away like an April storm, and her face became still 
and composed, and she spoke more calmly. 

' This is foolish : pardon me. T must tell you why 
I met you to-night. My husband has read your 
letter, and you can imagine that, knowing nothing 
of our — of my early history, it has planted a 
thousand vague fatal suspicions in his heart. You, who 
know all, know that they are unfounded. He is now 
lying dangerously ill, and he will not see me, will 
not hear me — but how can I blame him ? ' 

She checked a rising sob, but continued at once 
with a pleading voice t 

* I have consented then to your imprudent request; 
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but it was from a selfish motive, Edward ; to ask you 
to go with me and clear me before him. I could think 
of no other course. It is but justice to me — to 
yourself. You will ? You cannot refuse me ? ^ 

What could he refuse her, whilst she looked up so 
pleadingly into his face ? 

' You are not changed, Eleanor, — in face, or voice, 
or look,^ he said, sadly enough. ' I see no silver- 
grey streaks in your hair. Look at mine / and he 
took oflF his hat, and bent his head, and the gas-light 
gleaming full upon it, showed that it was white 
enough indeed at the temples. And so, as if in a 
dream, sometimes speaking calmly and on indifferent 
subjects, but generally silent, he walks on by her 
side through the long streets ; memory and thought 
annihilated for a time in the convulsion, and eddy, 
and rush of a thousand different sensations ; and he 
would fain, — when for a moment recollection and 
thought return to him, — walk thus for ever by her 
side, onward and onward through the black night, 
through the glimmering gateways of the dawn. 

Meanwhile her husband sits slone, very still, very 
silent in his chamber. The hea^y curtains shut out 
all noise from the street. The fire-light flickers on 
the quaint old furniture of the room, and on the 
one motionless figure with the drooping head and 
the white hair; a figure so still and lifeless, that 
but for the trembling of the thin hands, you would 
think it a cunning semblance of reality cut in 
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stone. Yet the life stirs in it, and the heart is 
busy still; toying idly it may be, with the frag- 
ments of its shattered happiness, as a child with a 
broken plaything, which it knows not to be broken. 
An old servant comes and goes at times, and tends 
faithfully on his master. He had brought in a few 
days before, unbidden, the wife's unfinished portrait, 
and had placed it somewhere in a comer of the room. 
Then there had been a sudden dawning of intelligence 
in the eyes, a quivering of the lips.. The old man 
motioned it away with a hasty gesture. But ever 
since he had been more restless — the trance of 
peace had been rudely broken ; and memory awoke 
at times from its slumber, and the eyes looked around 
inquiringly, as if in search of something lost. But 
to-night the brain seems as torpid as ever, and 
thought, if thought there be, drifts away from all 
anchorage of sense and reality. It would seem to be 
a crisis for reason and for life. 

Mrs. Carlyon Flutterby left Edward Westhope in 
the library, and went up alone to her husband's 
room. 

Edward took up a book and tried to read. He 
threw it aside, and walked about the room. His 
head throbbed terribly : he could not think, he could 
not reason. He seemed to be walking about in a 
dream, utterly purposeless, and on a road which went 
straight on for ever, without beginningand without end. 
And yet it most be real ! That was no phantom book 
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he iock up, and — hark ! that was a real cry : was it 
a cry of pam, or grief, or joy, or what, that echoed 
through the stillness of the house? He was half 
maddened by suspense and anxiety, and the events 
of the last hour, and the memories it brought with 
it. His mind had no Tolition ; his limbs utterly failed 
him, and he sank down upon the nearest chair. He 
sat so for what seemed to him an eternity of time, 
as far as he could realize any thought of time or fact 
at all, when a soft hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and he awoke from his torpor. 

Eleanor stood beside him, her cheek flushed, her 
eyes red with weeping. She did not speak, but took 
his hand, and led him up into her husband's room. 
The old man, sitting in his arm chair, was looking 
eagerly towards the door by which they entered. 
His face is wonderfully changed ! There is peace on 
the lip, and joy in the eye, and life in every limb. 
He tried to rise from his chair as they came in, but 
fell back from very weakness. His wife knelt by his 
side, and her arm was round his neck ; and he kissed 
the little sedulous hand, which busied itself in ar- 
ranging his cushions. He held out his thin, trans- 
parent hand to Edward Westhope. 

' I have heard, Mr. Westhope,* he said, in a low, 
faint voice, bending forward with somewhat of the 
old, grand manner towards his visitor, ' I have heard 
everything from my wife — everything. \ou. Sir, 
although I knew you not personally, I had wronged 
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in my thoughts : ahove all, I had wronged my wife. 
I cannot say much ; I am very weak and helpless, 
you see, still ; but I should wish to — to — ' 

' This is ahnost too much for him/ his wife said, 
in a low, hurried voice, comiQg up to Edward, and 
taking his hand : ' forgive me : have pity on us both. 
Go, go now, I beseech you. And — we must never 
meet again, remember/ she continued, looking him 
full in the face, whilst not an eyelid quivered, and the 
hand she held out to him was as firm and cahn as her 
countenance. * Go now; and farewell for ever.' 

He answered not a word, but walked slowly away 
from the room^ down the wide oak stairs, through 
the entrance hall: his thoughts leaping a gulf of 
twenty years, and a distance of half a hundred miles, 
and placing him by the side of the surgeon's daughter 

in her quiet country home 'So then, that is 

over ; and I have lived my life ! There is nothing 
more to look forward to; nothing on which to look 
back. And yet these dreams were bitter — sweet; 
in which, poor fool! I dressed my idol up, and 
arrayed it in gorgeous robes, and worshipped a crea* 
tion of my fancy. Yes, it was even sweet to toil for 
this only, that my name should be heard upon men's 
lips, and should one day strike upon her ears. I cast 
my past self — every hope, every aspiration, from me 
with scorn. And yet I am wrong. The injury 
which blasted my life — it was a friend, insensibly 
waking the chords of life into dreamy music ; and 
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yet a broken chord doth jangle every tune ! But my 
love for her was a holy thing. I feel that it has 
saved me from much sin, from much self-purchased 
misery. Let this night then be consecrate to the 
past. Let the love of the olden time — not the 
actual, but the ideal, be embalmed in the annals of 
my days, a kingly corpse, crowned and sceptred : for 
it bears in its right hand a seed of good, which, it 
may be, shall blossom hereafter in the appointed 
season.' 

' I go,' he wrote to Mr. Grey shortly afterwards, 
'to recruit an exhausted frame and a weary mind. 
Whither, or how soon I may leave England, I can 
scarcely tell you. It will be to the westward ; some- 
where in the track of Colimibus ; to the New World : 
to a world which is, at least, new to me. I am tired 
of your civilizations, whether effete or progressive, 
eastern or occidental, and would throw myself upon 
nature. The poet tells us that she does not betray 
those who trust in her. It may be that I may learn 
a graver lesson, of which, you say, she is the accre- 
dited teacher. I go to prove/ For a wonder, this 
letter contained a direction: some obscure quiet 
str^t where the writer chose to take up his abode, 
simply because it was quiet and obscure. And this 
was the result of that letter in the vicarage of Acton 
Bars. 

'My love, I am off to-day for town,' said the 
curate, coming into the parlour from his study, with 
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a smile playing round the comers of his mouth and in 
his eye, yet with a very demure face. 

' OflF to V If Mr. Grey had expressed his 

intention of taking a quiet trip to the antipodes in 
the course of a parson^s holiday fortnight, he could 
not have more startled the lady who was engaged 
that moment in patching his shirt-sleeves, and who 
dropped the needle in her agitation. They had been 
married for nearly a dozen years; and Mr. Grey had 
never possessed money or time for going anywhere — 
least of all to town. 

'Yes; read that. Isn^t it fortunate that I have 
got a spare ten pound note ?' 

' Well, but, dear George .* 

' Well, but, what shall I bring back for you ?' 

'Do not bribe me, sir,' she said, kissing him. 

* Now there is a good little woman, pack up my 
things as soon as possible, and make out a list of 
what I can get in town for you and the children ; and 
all in something less than half an hour ; for I must 
catch the parliamentary train.' 

And the good little woman forthwith did as she 
was bid. And Mr. Grey forthwith went up to town, 
and found that the man he wished to see had •left 
it that day. 

And over the blue depths of ocean the vessel in 
which th at lonely m an was a passenger , winged her way, 
through zones of various temperature, through storms 
and tempests and calms, and the countless laughter 
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of the sea-waves which kissed her bows : at last 
through emerald fields of the tropic sea-weed, and 
beneath the golden glow of a tropic sun ; and when 
the calm cool night came down like a blessing upon 
the weary voyagers as they paced the deck, one eye 
looked forth upon the southern cross, and watched it 
sloping nightly higher and higher up over the lar- 
board bow, which had seen it so rise and so set over 
diflferent scenes and other places ; when he who gazed 
had himself been diflferent: less free of blame: less 
conscious of weakness. And yet, perhaps, not less 
weak from that very consciousness, is the careworn 
thoughtful man whose path we may no longer follow, 
as he loses himself amid the thick lianas which link 
into one the mighty forests of the Orinoco, or as he 
climbs the wild passes of the Cordilleras, and gazes 
from some, splintered crag of granite, upon the calm, 
still slumber of the blue Pacific, which lies far away 
in the noontide haze, like a dream. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE PITCHER IS BROKEN AT THE FOUNTAIN. 

llf E. WESTHOPE seemed much to wish that 
Leonard and Marion should be married at 
once ; and, of course, Leonard was but too well 
pleased at such a decision to make any demur. Mr. 
Grey hum^d a little over the matter^, and did not 
seem to see his way quite through it ; but what could 
he say or do ? They would not have a penny to live 
upon beyond what Leonard earned, and that was — ; 
but then again, to have a wife dependant on his 
eflPbrts, might spur the young man on to exertion ; 
and it was impossible to say how soon her father 
might be taken from her. And the curate sighed as 
he thought of that young creature having to do 
battle with the hard world alone, exposed to all the 
miseries of penury : for what field was open to her ? 
What field is open to any tender woman, educated 
to think, and feel, and love ? At any rate her father 
wished the marriage to take place. He had set his 
heart upon it, and said that if it was to be at aU, it 
must be at once. He knew not how soon he might 
be summoned away. He felt the chill shadows 
creeping over him, and wished he were already at 
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rest, only he would not like to leave his darling quite 
alone. 

The marriage was of course a very quiet one. But 
the little grey church on the hill-aide, which stood 
sentinel over the village of Acton Bars, shone cheer- 
fully in the bright sunshine, rising clear above the 
blue smoke as it curled up from the cottage 
chimneys, and drifted away in feathery plumes 
through the apple-trees that dotted the slope on 
which the church was built. 

That church, what an eyesore it was to poor 
Mr. Grey! Well-looking enough outside, with its 
limestone walls covered with lichen, and its little 
shingled bell-turret peeping out through the orchards, 
and overlooking the valley and the winding river; its 
interior and the fittings-up had been left to the 
mercy of churchwardens for many a generation, and 
the nave had been white-washed, and patched, and 
repaired, and fitted with big deal pews like pens, 
and the timbered roof had been ceiled up, and alto- 
gether it was a lamentable specimen of the eighteenth 
century Gothic, and a thorn in the side of the curate, 
who was a little bit of an ecclesiologist, with a 
thousand plans for restoration, and not a single 
penny to carry them out with. 

His vicar, poor man, was as badly situated as 
himself with regard to means, and had another small 
living, and a very large family in a distant county. 
He pocketed, to be sure, about twenty pounds per 
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annum out of Acton Bars, when lie had paid the 
curate^s stipend ; but, of course, he had no money to 
be running about the country to see how matters 
were going on there, or to overlook his charge. 
Perhaps he comforted his conscience by reflecting, 
that twenty pounds annually was a very small sum 
for which to give account ; perhaps, like Paley, he 
was too poor to keep a conscience at all. However 
that may have been, Mr. Grey could look for no 
assistance from him, and there were no wealthy 
people in the parish to further such a design, so that 
he must sigh and hope on, where very little ground 
for hope existed. He laid by what he could, a 
sovereign or two out of his yearly income, which 
never reached £250 : but what could he expect to 
do with the accumulations even of a life-time? 
Nevertheless, the curate did not despair of doing 
something in time, and that sort of sustained ener- 
getic wish, equable and strong, generally manages, 
in some way or other, to fulfil itself in the end. 

Leonard and Marion had taken advantage of an 
excursion-train, to spend two or three days in 
rambling about the Derbyshire hills ; and the artist 
had finished some half-dozen sketches of hill and 
dale, and valley, and winding river, and grey crag, 
which make up the scenery of that charming district. 
He need not have painted it. His heart has framed 
it in long since — a little vignette of perfect beauty 
and perfect peace, landlocked by the rugged hills. 
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And he has but to close his eyes, aud awake the 
memories of the time, to hear the prattling of the 
river at his feet, and to feel the fresh breeze which 
sweeps up the valley fanning his brow, whilst the 
purple slopes through which the Derwent glides, 
stretch far away into the mellow distance, and are 
lost in mist ; and the sounds of summer life fill his 
listening ears, broken by a sound not less sweet than 
the song of birds, when his young wife talks to him, 
or reads, or sings ; and all is so real, and so sufiused 
with the golden yet melancholy light of past joy, 
that his eyes, when he opens them again to the 
world about him, are filled with tears. 

They have just one holiday left, which they are 
spending at the vicarage; for to-morrow, said the 
artist, I begin afi:esh. I mean to paint for bread, 
not fame, this time. 

' Wisdom is nearer to us when we stoop, than when 
we soar,^ replied his Mentor ; ^ and possibly fame may 
be found accompanying her. This at least I am 
certain of, that no famous works have been done for 
fame's sake. Renown! Men seek for it every- 
where — that pearl, as they deem it, of priceless 
worth — they dimb rocks, they ford rivers, and, lo ! 
the treasure lies all the while on the open highway, 
on the dusty, trodden road of duty.' 

' Why then is it not oftener found ?' enquired 
Youth and Enthusiam, somewhat sceptically. 

' For this reason,' rejoined Common Sense, * that 
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those who travel by that path seldom seek it. It is 
not the object of their journey. But they who make 
that search the business of a life-time, pick up at 
most a bauble and a sham, which may glitter as 
much for a time, but is worthless and perishable/ 

And Mr. Grey going off to his parish, Leonard 
and Marion strolled away too, out by the market 
cross, and through the river meadows, where the red 
kine were feeding, and the swallows were skimming 
low along the ground. 

Leonard wanted to take his wife to the place where 
they had first met, when Mr. Grey rescued him from 
the river, and the first link of the chain was forged 
which bound them together. They could not help 
stopping to give a momentary glance at the pic- 
turesque little mill, a hundred yards or so higher up 
the stream, where dwelt the quaker, Joshua Sturm. 
It was a little bit of scenery the artist delighted in, 
and he had sketched it over and over again. The 
mill was built of rough boulder stones, covered with 
weather stains, and in the interstices of its rude 
masonry, the little delicate maiden-hair fern found 
a home, and the small geranium, and many another 
delicate plant. The cottage was half-thatched, half- 
slated. The great water-wheel, furred with black 
moss, and wet and dripping, hung lazily, and mo- 
tionless; for the stream had just been turned off 
into its natural channel, and now rippled along 
by the great splintered firagments of limestone which 
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choked its bed- The broad water docks and marsh- 
leaves, flakes of golden-green light in the sunshine, 
clustered thickly about the steep bank, which formed 
one of the sides of the mill, and the rustling boughs 
of an ash-tree close by, scattered a few dim shadows 
upon the roof, 

Leonard threw himself down upon the turf, and 
looked up into his wife^s face : 

* How should you like such a home as that ? 
Would it satisfy you?' 

* Ah, dear,' she said, ^ you little know how I have 
longed for a country home. One seems to be drawn 
nearer to — to God in the coimtry : among His own 
works, that pure, fresh sky, these leaves, the delicate 
flowers, the thousand beautiful things we never see 
in oui dark, gloomy town. No, no: not gloomy 
with you!' And the eyes flashed forth the heart's 
love in one fond look. ' And yet it is a foolish 
thought, is it not? If we come to remember 
that He dwells not in sky or flowers, but in our 
hearts if we will. Ah, how little we realize that ! 
How differently we should feel if we did, to many a 
ragged creature whom we pass by and pity !' 

Her husband continued to look dreamily up 
through the blue depths of air, holding her fast 
by the hand. ' Do you know,' she went on, * there 
was a time when I could not bear to look upon 
distress or poverty : they seemed so out of place in a 
world of such beauty, where the birds sang gaily and 
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the wild flowers blossomed. I could not endure to 
come in contact with the poor and the wretched; 
much less to go among them and visit them, and 
make friends of them. I could see nothing but 
untidiness and squalor in every roadside cottage 
— and yet it was a home ! Nothing but slat- 
ternly women, and crying children, and rude, rough 
men — mere masks, and nothing more, in the thou- 
sand faces which I passed unnoticed every day. 
And yet, beneath those masks were warm hearts and 
kindly thoughts, if I had but looked for them. And 
I did learn to look for them at last, when sorrow had 
conquered my selfishness and pride. And I found. 
Oh, I cannot teU you how much of self-sacrifice and 
goodness in many a mean cottage I had despised and 
shunned.^ 

* Doubtless poverty as well as trouble of every 
kind, generally calls forth what latent good there 
may be in our characters. God knows, we all need 
the discipline. 

* The world is too much for us : late and soon ; 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.' 

Well, but dearest, you shall come between the 
world and me, and break its hold even where it is 
strongest. Though it is little of the spending part of 
the business which will waste my powers, I think. 
If I only had the certainty of two or even one 
hundred a-year! It is the hand-to-mouth work 
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which eats us up, heart and life. If I had only a 
single hundred as a certainty I^ 

* And what then?* she said with a smile, half gay, 
half sad. 

' Then I would repose. We would get some little 
cottage like this, with a good bit of garden-ground, 
and I would dig, and plant, and reap good health; 
Yes, and enough vegetables too to supply our needs. 
And we would not see anybody that we did not 
like — I hate your country visiting. And I would 
paint as many pictures as I liked, and no more : for 
pleasure and not for profit : and then I should love 
my art as I used to do when I was an amateur.* 

• Used to, dearest ?* Looking at him with her 
large eyes ftdl of surprise. 

'Well, you know what I mean, my May-flower. 
It is quite a different thing, painting because one 
likes it, and painting for bread. The artist dege- 
nerates into the mechanic, sinks into the mere 
machine for covering so many squares of canvass 
in a given time. Oh, it is dry work; bitterly 
toilsome !* 

' But it is sweet to toil for those we love?' 

'Pardon me,* he said, softly, taking her little 
hand, and kissing it. 

'But I — What place should I find in your imagi- 
nary cottage?* she asked playfully, trying to win his 
thoughts to cheerfulness. 

'You should take care of the flowers, and be a 

M 
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flower yourself : the choicest one in all the garden of 
my heart/ 

'A floweir: it &des so soon. Its little day of 
beauty and joy is so short/ 

' Ah, but you shall be an everlasting !* And he 
sighed involuntarily as they rose up and went on 
their way. He knew not why he sighed. Perhaps 
the thought of decay jarred strangely with his new- 
found happiness, and with the brightness of that 
lovely summer day. 

When they arrived at home on the following day, 
Mr. Westhope was in imusually good spirits, and 
talked unceasingly, and laughed as he had never 
laughed before for many a long yeer. It was but 
natural that the old man should be delighted to have 
them with him again; yet Leonard thought that 
there was something strange; almost boisterous and 
overstrained in his mirth. The eye flashed with 
unwonted brilliance, and his face, furrowed by many 
a wrinkle, was flushed with colour. Yet these signs 
of health were belied by the nervous trembling 
hands, the tottering gait. His mirth at times was 
almost childish. And he sat up late into the night, 
prattling of a thousand memories of his old home 
and his former life. These things had seemed to 
come back to him as if by magic. He could think 
or talk of nothing else. His dead wife, his son who 
had been drowned long years ago — they came back, 
he said, with all the freshness of reality, and he 
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seemed to see them there sitting in the room with 
himself and his children. Of course it was all fancy. 
He knew that. But it was a pleasant fancy, and he 
would not wish to dismiss it. Leonard sat by the 
old man^s bedside that night, until he sank into an 
unquiet slumber. His dreams, however troubled, 
were happy dreams, for there was ever a smile upon 
the lip. Yet the angel of death, unseen, unfelt — a 
solemn Presence, is there, in the midnight stillness of 
that chamber.r Who could know when he came? 
Who shall know when he departs? The ghastly 
shadow of the spectre casts no spell upon the slum- 
berer smiling in his dreams; for love is stronger than 
death, and the heart is remembering that it hath 
loved ; and the lip — poor sycophant, how soon to be 
dismissed ! — echoes every note of the hearths joy. 

Hot and feverish, the old man awoke from his 
dreams in the early morning, his eyes half-blinded 
by the sunbeams which poured into the little close 
room where he slept. It was his painting-room, and 
he had had \^is pallet-bed moved into it a few days 
before, and insisted on sleeping there, in spite of the 
noxious scent of oil and turpentine. His brain 
reeled and swam. He fell backwards on his pillow 
from sheer exhaustion. 

The room was, indeed, close and suffocating enough ; 
filled with city dust, which shewed as glittering motes 
in the sunlight, and having a faint, sickly odour about 
it, like that of the forest, where the moist leaves 
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have fallen thickest^ or like an atmosphere tainted 
with the breath of dying flowers. The sunshine to 
his morbid eye seemed to tinge every object with a 
blood-red hue. There was a solemn hush and stillness 
in that little garret-room, with its sloping roof and 
mildewed walls. The city's hum scarcely reached it, 
or only at intervals, and like the hum of insects on 
a bank of summer flowers. 

The smoke from a neighbouring chimney, directly 
under his window, was drifted against it, by some 
faint undercurrent of air, so faint that it did not stir 
the curtains through the casement, when he opened 
it, or bring the slightest refreshment to his languid 
frame. How he longed for but one breath, only one, 
of the fresh breeze which he knew was playing over 
meadow and woodland at that moment , miles away 
in the heart of the quiet country, bending and tossing 
the corn-fields into mimic billows, golden-crested; 
and stirring the bright green elm-leaves, and whistling 
through the blue pine tops! It coulil not pierce 
through the dense smoke which overr canopied the 
town, or had lost its purity long ere it reached him. 
And the sea breeze ! It was delicious even to think 
of that ; and yet it was maddening, to fancy that he 
felt and scented the briny air which comes pure over 
leagues of sparkling billow, with each wave that 
kisses the beach — there was health in the very 
thought. 

The old man got up and dressed himself, stopping 
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every now and then to examine a half-finished pic- 
ture, that hung upon an easel in one comer of the 
room — the bank on which he was to draw for the 
morrow^s bread. 

' Ah, if we could only go to the sea ! I think — 
I think I should get a fresh lease of my life there. 
And Marion, what would it not do for my poor pale- 
faced child ? How we would wander at day-break 
along the cliffs, and watch the sun dipping into the 
western waves, and pic-nic out' of doors on the wild 
thyme, and the heather, and amongst the lazy sheep; 
and like them be idle, and rest ourselves on the grass 
that they have nibbled close, high up on the bare 
headlands, with a wide panorama rolled out before 
us! That would be peace — ecstasy! But the 
money — the money : where could I get it ? Twenty 
pounds to make our happiness — a little bank-note, 
which a rich man would give for a chair, or a piece 
of china ! ^ 

And the poor broken old man looked about him 
hopelessly at the bare room, with its scanty fur- 
niture, and laughed bitterly, and then burst into 
tears. 

'For a dozen long, weary years it has been 
so. It will soon be over now. For twelve years, 
chained here : always toiling, always struggling to 
gain a crust, a bare maintenance for her, and for 
myself. I have drunk the cup of poverty to its 
dregs : the daily contempt, the insulting sneers 
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the contemptuous pity of the prosperous and rich. 
But did I not need it? Thou knowest, O Father 
of mercies, what is best. It shall be well — O, words 
of comfort and consolation, it shall be well ! Let 
me remember thy blessings, not thy chastisements. 
I have drunk the cup of poverty, but not of actual 
want or starvation : never homeless : never driven 
to beggary or meanness. Can I complain then? 
Can my cry go up to Thee, but in acknowledgment, 
in gratitude, and hope? And yet the trial has 
been hard I No gleam of a better morrow, beneath 
this world^s sky has cheered my toil : no friendly 
hand has grasped my hand in sympathy or encou- 
ragement, for twelve weary years ! But who can 
I blame but myself? Not the friends of my pro- 
sperity : for my pride shrunk from the chances of 
contempt or even pity ; and so I avoided them, and 
made myself strange unto them. I have been justly 
punished. 

^My eyes are growing dim, my child, or is it 
that the day is dark?' he said to Marion, as she 
came in with some breakfast she had been getting 
ready for him. The sun was shining brightly and 
hotly into the room. 'The palette;' he went on, 
rising feebly from his chair. ' Quick I a few last 
touches, and the thing is done.' 

'Not to-day, papa, not to-day? To please me, 
you will lie down a little while and rest ? You are 
quite feverish, and,' — she burst into tears, but he 
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did not seem to notice it. He put aside her hand^ 
and took his painting materials, and stood before 
the easel. It was all he could do to stand. A 
momentary strength, however, seemed to come to 
him, and he put a touch or two upon the canvass, 
true to nature, and marvellous in eflfect. They 
seemed to bring out, in a moment's time, the latent 
beauties of the picture. He seemed quite absorbed 
in his work, and she, — it was all she could do to 
gaze, and wonder, and tremble. At last he stopped, 
and pointed to the landscape; — a simple sunset 
scene, to be treasured up hereafter, as we all treasure 
the latest thing at which the beloved of • our hearts 
may have wrought, ere they left us, for a little time, 
for a little time. 

* The night is coming on, dearest child, you see. 
You see how that dark, sombre pool sleeps in shade, 
and the night mists are rising from it already, and 
the labourer is coming home from work. ^Man 
goeth unto his labour until the evening, and,* — and, 
— what is the verse in the Psalms ? I forget it : my 
memory is getting treacherous. The western sun- 
beams just touch the tall elms that overhang the 
river, with golden fingers, and pass away ; but, on 
the mountain tops beyond, they linger lovingly, with 
tender caresses. ^ On whose mountain-top the ever- 
lasting sunshine lies.' — Who said that? I forget, 
I forget. 

' Ten poimds ; did he say he would give ten 
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pounds for this picture ? Well, well: it is little enough, 
considering the time and labour I have devoted to 
it. It is ludicrous though I should care for such 
a sum. Henry Westhope, working for a ten-pound 
note.' He laughed very low, a feeble childish laugh. 
He turned round to the picture, and tried to go 
on with it. But his fingers had lost their cunning ; 
were powerless to obey his will. The touch was 
no longer decisive and true. The brush fell from 
his hand. 

^ It grows darker. May.' She was weeping still, 
but controlled herself, that he might not notice it. 
She took his hand and led him back to his chair, 
quiet now, and very childlike and submissive. She 
placed him in it, and knelt down by his side, fond- 
ling him in her arms. ^ It grows very dark ; surely 
the night must be coming on,' he repeated in a low, 
dreamy voice, stretching out his trembling hand, 
as if to feel for something to lay hold of, whilst 
the cheerful sunshine streamed through the window, 
and 3hone brightly on the face of the old man, lying 
back in his chair, and upon the kneeling girl. ' It 
is the night ; I must finish my picture. The night 
Cometh when no man may work.* And he tried 
to rise, but fell back again, languidly, into the 
chair. — ^ Tell Edward, my boy Edward, to come to 
jne in the Library.' 

* Papa, — my own — my own ;' — she could but sob, 
and kneel, and pray, holding him tightly by the hand. 
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' Gone, did you say ? Left his home ? No, no, 
it is a joke. He was always high-spirited ; a fine, 
brave boy. And I was unjust to him, perhaps unkind. 
He will come back, he will soon come back. 

' Nay, Mary, wife, do not cry like that. Grod^s will 
be done. He gave, and He has taken away, and 
there are worse things than death. And you to die 
too ! No, not that; anything but that. You cannot 
have the heart to leave me now, ruined and bereaved 
as I am? — But you are not dead? No, I see you 
still, — the same; but fairer, younger, more beau- 
tiful — spiritualised. She is not dead.* 

He turned his head round, and looked at Marion, 
with fixed and vacant eyes, — *I should like to 
sleep.* 

The hand which the weeping girl held in her own, 
clenched tightly for a moment, and then unclasped 
its hold, and dropped like a heavy weight. The old 
man had his wish. He was asleep. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A LATE ACQUAINTANCE. 

T>OOR Marion was, indeed, quite stunned by tlie 
blow which had stricken her down. For a 
time : for hers was not the nature to lie prostrate 
and helpless long. Soon she nerved herself again 
for the daily battle, the routine of life. And she 
was happy. There was nothing in the remembrance 
of him who had passed away from her side to render 
her otherwise. The sheaf was fully ripe, ere the 
golden sickle had been thrust in to reap. 

They managed to get rid of the house, for Leonard 
revolted at the idea of ekeing out the rent by taking 
in lodgers. He had secured a little cottage which 
stood in the suburbs, a very little cottage, with a 
bit of green turf inside the iron railings, and a vine 
trailed over the door, and a white- washed front — a 
stereotype, in fact, of the architectural idea which 
prevails in such quarters. And thither we will beg 
to transfer the ^ venue^ of our story. 

It is an autumn evening, and because it feels 
rather chilly, there is a fire in the little parlour grate, 
and a kettle singing upon the said fire, and the mo- 
derator lamp, (a bachelor purchase), is lighted, and 
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Benedict leans back in his arm-chair, in an extremely 
contented and amiable frame of mind. 

'Now this/ says Benedict, lazily tilting a chair 
towards him, and depositing his legs thereon, ^ this is 
comfort/ 

The legs were very tired : they had carried the 
hands and the head some ten miles out, and ten miles 
in, that day, to make a sketch. They deserved a 
rest. 

' And I resume the lady, ' exclaimed his little 
wife, coming in with a flush upon her cheek, which 
she had been toasting, as well as the bread, before 
the fire. And she took off her apron, and rolled 
down her sleeves, and began to pour out the tea. 

Is it a pleasant scene ? Well, I think so. A 
little milk-and-waterish, perhaps — a little insipid. 
But then, you can't, have the thunder, and the 
fire, and the Epea pteroenta, as Mr. Thackery would 
phrase it, at all times. The days which we mark 
with a white stone are probably the least eventful 
of our lives. Besides, and here I quote Leonard, 
'the charm of every picture is heightened by 
repose.^ 

' Shall we have our new acquaintance calling this 
evening, I wonder,* said the young wife, with a 
pretty little half-sigh, which meant, ' I hope not.' 

' I shouldn't wonder,* Benedict replies, ab- 
stractedly. 

Benedict was thinking of the new pupil he had 
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just obtamed, two miles off, in the suburbs ; and was 
striking a balance between the shoemaker's bill at 
the end of the quarter, and the sum of twenty-four 
lessons, at one shilling and sixpence each. It did 
not seem to him altogether a profitable investment 
of time. 

The new acquaintance did come in, however, just 
as the tea was being poured out ; and of course he 
joined them in their simple meal. He was a little, 
bald-headed man, of some fifty years, with the most 
child-like and benevolent face you can imagine — 
gentleness and goodness — all that is pure, and holy 
and of good report, beamed from it, like a glory from 
the head of pictured saint. 

' I will paint that face,' said the artist to himself; 
' my ideal is found.' 

And yet not so. Imperfection is the law of hu- 
manity; and Leonard sighed as he looked at the 
weak lines of the mouth, and confessed, with reluct- 
ance, that the most fine gold of this noble character 
was dulled, by the absence of energy and a vigorous 
resolute will. 

* My martyred saint must still wait for a model ; ' 
and so he plunged into talk. 

'Well, Mr. Cranmer, and what discoveries have 
you to report — what new conquests in the realms 
of science ? * 

' Ah, my dear sir,' and his guest rubbed his hands 
delightedly, trotting off upon his hobby, * we have 
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been busy to-^ay, we have found a rarity — hydra 
verru — but perhaps you do not know anything 
about polypes ? A great pity that — a monstrous pity. 
You lose a whole world of delight and wonder, by 
not observing the ways and works of those little 
creatures which the microscope discovers to us. But 
this, by the way, is not a microscopic animalcule ; 
it is visible to the naked eye, though, of course, a 
lens is requisite to exhibit all the symmetry and 
beauty of its shape and functions. See here, I carry 
my menagerie about with me, you perceive/ 

The ardent disciple of science drew a little phial 
from his pocket, containing some of the polypes, 
small threads of jelly, stretching out their feelers in 
search of food ; and he held the phial up to the 
lamp, that Leonard and his wife might behold, and 
wonder. 

Then the hobby-horse broke loose altogether, and 
galloped off with its rider, over strange fields of 
scientific fact, more wonderful than fable. The 
naturalist told them all about the polype ; how they 
might find the commoner sorts in any clear pond in 
May, and put them in a phial full of water, with a 
bit of weed, and so watch their strange doings at 
leisure; in fact, he gave a fiill resumi of all that 
Abraham Trembley discovered on the subject a cen- 
tury ago, and which had electrified the scientific 
world at that time. So in this pleasant talk the 
evening slipped away. It was so delightful to watch 
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the simple earnestness of the man whj^ist absorbed in 
this his favorite topic ; to see his reverence for all 
that was great and good, his entire abstraction from 
the ordinary cares and pleasures of the world outside. 
Happy, thought Leonard, is the naturalist. He 
determined to buy a microscope, and take up the 
study the very next day. 

^I should think your pursuit was as absorbing 
as mine — almost;' said Mr. Cranmer to Leonard. 
Did he divine the young man^s thoughts ? 

The painter^s heart kindled at once with all a 
painter's love for liis art. He said, 'It takes me 
out of myself. It lifts me above myself. It places 
me in a world where all is bright and young : where 
paradise-birds warble, and fountains play in the 
golden light of a sun which never sets: beneath 
a sky whose clouds bring no rain or thunder, 
but are simply beautiful, and only of use to 
set off, by contrast, a glittering bough, or a sunlit 
meadow.' 

' Ah, you paint for fame ; for posterity,' said the 
old man, musingly. 

'Bah! For the men of these ages there is no 
posthumous fame. Their triumph may be great 
whilst they live, the recognition of their power 
immediate; but after that — the blackness of a Plu- 
tonian night.' 

Alas, poor Leonard ! He had well nigh ceased 
to dream of that jagged mountain-top, the ascent to 
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which is strewn with the bones of many pilgrims, 
young, and daring, and hopeless, and lost. 

Not many days after, Mr. Grey came over from 
Acton Bars, to see the young couple in their new 
home. He it was who had written to ask Mr. 
Cranmer, an old and cherished friend, to call on 
them when they removed into an adjoining street ; 
and the naturalist was to meet him that day at their 
house. The curate of Acton Bars was in excellent 
spirits. He had been getting an estimate that day 
of the expense of opening out the old timbered roof 
of. his church, and of replacing the huge musty pews 
which choked up the nave, with more appropriate 
sittings, and had found, to his joy, that he had 
funds enough in hand, to warrant his beginning the 
work at least. Of course he rode his hobby very 
hard. His friend was obliged to be content with 
ambling along gently by his side. Leonard was 
dying to talk about infusoria and polypifera. 
Marion was silent and abstracted; perhaps a little 
out of spirits. She had suffered from a bad cough 
for some time. Leonard had not been alarmed 
about it. Self-absorbed in his bright day-dreams — 
one of the most insidious forms of selfishness — he 
took little heed of what passed around him. She 
had not complained. 

On that evening, sitting beside the cheerful fire, 
the naturalist told them the story of his life, very 
simply and unaffectedly, as it was his wont to speak. 
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* This brings you no pang of remembrance now^ 
my friend?' 

Mr. Grey spoke in a low voice, resting one hand 
upon the old man's shoulder, and pointing with the 
other to Leonard and Marion, who were sitting side 
by side, looking at a caricature sketch which the 
artist had just dashed off. 

' Oh, Grey 1 Why touch that ailing nerve ?' The 
old man's lips quivered for a moment^ and then were 
still. 

' I had hoped that time — that religion — ' 

' Ah, yes, I am more calm — I hope more patient. 
!tfut still at times, even now, a spasm tears my heart, 
as in the first dark years when I had begun to realize 
my loss.' 

There was no concealment in his voice. He spoke 
distinctly. The husband and wife could not but 
listen, holding each other's hand. He turned to- 
wards them, and went on. 

* We were very young when we were married, 
Agnes and I — younger even than yourselves ; had 
grown up together from childhood, with one heart, 
one mind, one range of tastes and feelings. Every- 
thing promised well for our happiness. We had a 
sufficiency to live on — we had friends. At last the 
blow came.' 

He stopped. It was something strange to him to 
speak of that which had been with him as an ever- 
present memory for thirty years. The grief, when 
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put into words, seemed more real, came more 
vividly before him. Mr. Grey would have had him 
stop, put his hand appealingly on his friend's 
trembling fingers, outstretched as if to grasp — 
a shadow ? 

' What have I more to tell T 

The grief-stricken man looked up at them. 

' I have said that she was taken from me. 

' I might tell you all about myself. But can I put 
an agony into words ? 

' To wake out of troubled sleep, and stretch forth 
a hand in vain — to speak imploringly, and hear no 
answering voice — to lie upon a grave at night- 
time, when the rain poured heavily down, and 
the earth was wet and sodden — this, I believe, 
was my life for a long time; I cannot tell you 
how long. 

' I am not an energetic, stirring man; and I had 
no object left me in life : do you wonder then that I 
gave up all practical pursuits; retired into myself; 
grew out of the remembrance of my friends? I 
found, indeed, a pursuit which suited my lonely, de- 
sultory habits, perhaps confirmed me in them. But 
in studying the works of nature * 

* Say of God, my friend.^ 

' In studying His works, I seemed to be drawn 
nearer to the place of her abode, more away from 
earth. It seemed to me that she would have had me 
live so. And I would keep my spirit young, even 

N 
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whilst the outward frame grows old — to be a com- 
panion for her spirit, if it may be so — oh. Grey, if 
it may be so hereafter/ 

They were startled by a dull, heavy sound, as 
of some one falling. Marion had fainted away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE WINDING-UP OP THE THREAD. 

A YEAR of war — a winter of high prices. No- 
thing perhaps to you, reader, even though 
your income-tax was doubled. A matter of life or 
death to sundry families of my acquaintance, with 
incomes ranging from seven to ten shillings per 
week. It might have been vexatious to have to 
forego that little bijou of a picture, or the new dress, 
or the box of cigars ; it was something more than 
vexatious, I opine, when the question was, whether 
little Jack would have suflScient bread to fill his 
craving stomach; or to see the wife, ' in her trouble' 
with her sixth child, pining for the nourishment 
which would have given health and strength to both. 
Bread and dripping are excellent things in their way, 
O hard economist ; but I think that you and I would 
find a change of diet highly advantageous after a fever. 
Let the novelist step forth from the background, 
and speak a word on this matter. There is undoubtr 
edly much associative benevolence in England, as a 
glance at the advertising columns of the Times will 
show j but of personal benevolence, as from man to 
man, from family to family, there is sadly too little. 
This sort of benevolence costs, indeed, little or nothing 
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in the way of expenditure, save the expenditure of 
time and of heart ; yet it is invaluable. A society 
can bestow alms^ but it cannot give the cheering 
word, the kindly look, and the kindly smile. And 
nothing can compensate for the lack of that personal 
communication between the well-to-do and the needy, 
of that golden sympathy which alone can weld the 
links of the social chain together, and from which 
Cometh a double blessing, to the giver even more than 
to the recipient. If the members of one middle- 
class family, who have as yet done nothing in this 
wide field, save in the annual subscription to public 
charities, — for which all good attend them ! will 
adopt, as it were, but a single poor family in their 
neighbourhood, visiting them in their sickness and 
distress, advising and encouraging always, these words 
will not have been penned in vain. 

That winter pressed heavily on our yoimg married 
couple. They had no visible means of subsistence, 
but somehow they contrived to live, Leonard sold 
a picture now and then; gave a few lessons in the 
neighbourhood; made caricature sketches for the 
print-shops, and designs for the tradesmen: did 
anything and everything, in fact, that he could to 
gain a livelihood. He worked with an energetic 
despair; his heart sinking within him; his whole 
horizon clouded. For his wife was really and seri-* 
ously ill, and he had found it out at last. She, 
^weet creature, had never complained — never would 
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have complained. But the sunken cheek flushed red, 
and the brilliant eye, alas! too bright for health, 
spoke louder than words, now that he could read the 
sentence written therein. He, poor fellow, worked 
madly on, fighting his way to a livelihood, trying to 
gain sufficient wherewithal to buy her a few luxuries, 
a few necessaries. With what patience, with what 
resolution and despair he worked now I He was 
roused at last. 

They were sitting — it was evening time — on the 
sofa by the fire, her head resting on his shoulder. 
She had performed all her wifely duties in her own, 
quiet, thoughtful way ; had prepared his tea for him 
after his hard day^s work; had brightened up the 
fire to greet him when he came in ; and now they 
were sitting so in the cheerful fire-light, in the quiet 
stillness of the winter night. 

* Dearest,* she spoke at last, ' I have been think- 
ing, thinking about poor Mr. Cranmer and his great 
loss; that which has cast such a gloom upon his 
whole life. I think, do you know,' taking her hus- 
band's hand, and stroking it very tenderly and 
gently, as she would have played with a child, ' I 
think it was weak in him to give way so much. 
Love is a holy and precious thing, but life is an 
awful charge entrusted to us ; and it seems to me, — : 
am I right, do you think ? that when so much evil 
lies around us to be remedied, so much good to be 
done, it is not spending it altogether rightly to live 
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80 wholly in the past, so little in the realities of the 
present. Am I right ?' 

^ Of course you are right, my darling, you are 
always right/ 

The hand which she held trembled nervously in 
her grasp. 

^ And if, — if such a bitter lot were to be yours, 
you would — ' 

^ Oh ! not that ; anything, anything but that ;' he 
broke out in a wild appealing cry, a bitter sob. 

Then they were silent again for a time. And the 
wind sighed wailingly without, and the rain-drops 
pattered against the window. 

^ But the doctor says that there is hope,' he con- 
tinned, turning round and gazing anxiously into her 
face. 'Great hope, he said, if only, if only you 
could be removed into a warmer climate. He* 
pledged his word that you would be well again. Oh, it 
must be done, it shall be done. I have friends.* He 
rose, and paced hurriedly up and down the room. ' I 
have friends, who would help me, I believe, if they 
knew all. They shall help me,' he said, fiercely. 

Then she got up, and soothed, and petted him, and 
calmed him down. She even won him to a more cheer- 
ful mood. His was a versatile, mercurial disposi- 
tion, easily excited, easily calmed. They sat down 
upon the sofa again; and he began to talk of the 
future, of a bright glowing future. .They would 
go to a warmer climate. And all his artistrlove of 
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the beautiful was stirred by thoughts of the brilliant 
scenery of a tropic land; its gorgeous foliage and 
luscious fruits. He painted splendid word-pictures 
of all they would see and do. What did it matter 
that the wind wailed sadly without, and the tempest 
raged fiercely? They were happy enough for the 
moment, sitting arm-in-arm by the fire. 

How was it to be done? This was the practical 
question which stared Leonard very grimly in the 
face when he got up next morning. It was a very 
different thing, he foimd, to draw glowing pictures 
of sunny skies and vine-clad rocks, and pic-nics in 
the open air, and to discover the means of realizing 
them. It was but sorry work in the cold, grey 
morning, to sit before the half-lit fire and work out 
this problem, hearing meanwhile that low, husky 
cough from the next room, which grated on his ears 
like a death-knell. Look at him sitting thus, cold 
and white and still, in the grey twilight of the dawn, 
his face buried in his hands, over which the long 
black hair falls in disorder, and let the sculptor take 
chisel in hand, and mould a statue of Despair. 

And what are his thoughts the while ? He tries to 
recollect himself, to think collectedly, but he feels 
stunned ; the blow had come upon him so suddenly, 
had found him so unprepared. Two events of his life 
came before him with a thriUing distinctness; every 
incident remembered, every look, and tone, and 
word, — the day on which he first saw Marion, and 
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the day on which she became his wife. All the rest 
was a blank. And then the mind's eye was turned 
inward on himself. What a wasted life had been 
his! Talents buried, selfishness unconquered^ love 
poorly returned; what a fearful catalogue of sins of 
omission ! And they had found him out at last ! 
With a bitter cry of remorse, he broke away from 
his thoughts^ and rushed to his wife's bed-sdde. He 
could face the spectres of the past no more. He 
must have some companionship other than himself. 

Well and wisely said Luther^ 'The human heart 
is like a millstone in a mill ; when you put wheat 
under it^ it turns and grinds^ and bruises the wheat 
to flour ; if you put no wheats it still grinds on, but 
then it grinds and wears away itself.' 

Leonard sat down and scribbled off a letter to 
his cousin, Mrs. Carlyon Rutterby, asking her to 
lend him in his great need — he had not the &ce to 
ask it as a gift, fifty or sixty pounds. The iron 
entered deeply into his soul, as he wrote. He had 
never asked for money before. And it seemed to 
him like the casting away his independence, his 
personality. But all that was nothing when weighed 
in the balance with the great misery which emshed 
him down. Yet it was a relief when the letter was 
finished and sealed. He put it in lus pocket hastily; 
could not bear to look at it again. He was not the 
man to look any difficulty calmly in the &oe. But 
his ta^ was not yet fimshed. His coomi might be 
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absent from home, might refiise to advance him the 
sum he asked for, might even be dead, for all he 
knew to the contrary : for since that memorable day 
when the sitting for her portrait was interrupted, he 
had never seen her, or heard of her. And how 
much had happened since then! There was one 
eflfort more that he would make, and he determined 
to set about it at once, though he did not trust much 
to its success. He would go to his friend, the curate 
of Acton Bars ; and set the case plainly and simply 
before him, and ask his help, if indeed it was in his 
power to help him. But the idea was almost ludi- 
crous : a man with two hundred and fifty a-year, and 
a large family to support, was not likely to have it in 
his power to advance fifty pounds at a moment's 
notice. Well, it was his duty to try this last re- 
source ; and if it failed — aye, if it failed? 

Poor fellow, it was with a heavy heart that he set 
out that morning on his five mile walk to Acton 
Bars, for he was too poor to waste even a shilling in 
railway travelling. And the day was dull and 
gloomy enough too; just in harmony with his 
feelings and thoughts. There had been a frost in 
the night, and the ice-bound road rang out with his 
impatient footsteps, as he mounted the bare uplands 
just outside the town, and gained a wild, bleak moor, 
which sloped down on one side to the river-valley 
through which a railroad ran to Acton Bars. The 
course of the little river was fringed with trees, and 
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the valley was prettily dotted with timber; but from 
where he then stood the valley was hidden from 
sight. Aroimd him was the far-stretching heathy 
dark and barren^ and bleak: above him a dul)^ 
heavy roof of iron-grey clouds, rushing fiercely on 
before the keen east wind. Pit company for his 
grim thoughts were these dark clouds, out of whidi 
fancy shaped a thousand gloomy pictures ! And 
fitting music to his ears did the howling wind make, 
as it swept on without check or pause across the 
blasted moor ! Not a tree was visible, nor a sign of 
human habitation. Here and there he came upon 
marsh pools, frozen and black, or found himself just 
at the brink of an old coal pit, abandoned long ago. 
The very sheep had taken shelter under the ruins of 
what had once been an engine-house, or in the lee 
of two or three old rusted iron boilers, which lay out- 
side. But still he trudged manfully along. 

The smoke curling up from the vicarage chimneys 
was a pleasant sight ; had a cheerftd, homely look 
after his cold walk ; and a faint hope sprang up in 
his heart when he stood before the well-known door. 
Here, at least, he could count upon a friend. That 
was much. And Mr. Grey was at home : a good 
augury he thought. Nevertheless his cheek blanched, 
and his hand trembled, as he thought of the weighty 
issues which hung in the balance of a five minutes' 
talk. He could not begin the subject. The words 
seemed to hang upon his lips. He began some 
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trivial question, and burst into tears. It is a fearful 
thing to see a man weep. From his broken words 
the curate soon learnt the truth. 

^ God help you, Leonard/ he said, sadly, with a 
quivering lip. 

'Aye, God help me; for man cannot/ the young 
man replied, somewhat passionately, somewhat bit- 
terly. 

^ Not so. Man is His instrument for helping man ; 
and I will help you if it is in my power. What can 
I do for you? What do you need V 

' Fifty pounds, to take her to Madeira, to Southern 
France — anywhere, out of the reach of this freezing 
blast, these wintry skies. With fifty pounds in hand 
we could get out to Madeira by some returning mer- 
chant ship, and manage to live for a month or two, 
till I obtained employment ; a porter's work if need 
be. Living is cheap there, they say. But I know 
that it is useless to ask you. You would, I am 

certain. But you cannot : you have not the 

the .* The rest of the sentence died away on 

his trembling lips. 

Mr. Grey thought for a moment : took a turn up 
and down his little study. * Fifty pounds I do not 
possess, as you say. I have thirty-five pounds in 
hand, thank God. They are yours.' He took 
another turn up and down the room. Alas, sighed 
the ecclesiologist to himself, for my chancel arch, 
and the unsightly pews ! 
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Oh, with what a changed spirit, with what an 
elastic step, Leonard paced the bleak and barren moor 
a second time that day. The onward rush of the 
black clouds terrified his soul no longer : each withered 
blade of grass, each moss-grown pebble was to him as 
a friend ; and the howling wind rang music in his ears, 
like the deep diapason of cathedral organ-pipe. 

The curate of Acton Bars had another visitor that 
day. Wayworn and dusty, thinner, and bronzed with 
travel, Edward Westhope stood before him. 

Little Johnny, who had recognised the stranger 
in a moment, rushed in and seized on him violently, 
clambering up on his knees as soon as he had sat down. 

* Changed, or not?^ said the visitor, laconically, 
with his quaint, sad smile. 

^ I should have known you ; yes, certainly. But 
how can I answer your question ?' 

* Ah ! ' Another smile, which was half a laugh. 

^ Well, my friend,^ said the stranger, * you, at least, 
are the same; and that is sufficient for me. Time 
has passed you by with a gentle hand enough, it seems. 
After all, it is only six months since I saw you.^ 

* Aye,' said thecurate abstractedly,^only six months.* 
He was thinking of all that had happened since 

then ; of the weighty secret which he was dying to 
bring to light. 

But Edward Westhope talked as he had never heard 
him talk before. A whole weight of gloom seemed to 
have been rolled away from the man's life. Still in 
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the same measured strain he had been wont to use; 
still with the same sonorous cadence of voice, with 
the same kingly gesture, he related the strange, wild 
incidents of his life for the last six months. It was 
like listening to some old crusader returned from 
Paynim lands. 

He spoke of the mighty exodus of thirty thousand 
men, and women, and children, across the vast 
prairies of the American continent to the El Dorado 
of the West ; wild tales of suffering, and heroism, 
and death. He told of the strange Califomian 
life ; of the lust of gold; of human blood that was 
held more valueless than water; of the deadly 
miasma, which in the southern continent had swept 
away every companion from his side. 

' We were lost,^ he said, ^ in a vast, trackless forest, 
breathing poison night and day. For twenty days 
we wandered about, seeking a path, and finding none. 
My companions, gallant men and true, fell away day 
by day ; the last man died just as we had gained the 
outskirts of the forest ; and of all that gallant com- 
pany, I stand alone on earth ; like the prophet of old 
I, even I, only am left. Grey, can you solve me 
that problem?' 

* Nay, but listen to a story which I have to relate 
to you. It is a very short one, and may not, after 
all, be so irrelevant as it seems. 

' About the time you left England, I became ac- 
quainted, it matters not how, with two persons, an 
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old man and a young girl^ father and daughter. They 
were not wealthy, and quite alone in the world. They 
hadseen betterdays. Their name was — was Westhope/ 

Mr. Grey stopped. He expected some demonstra- 
tion, some sign. None came, however, save a stately 
movement of the hand to proceed. 

^ I see, then, I am mistaken,' he said, after a 
moment^s pause. 

' You speak of my father and of my sister:' in a 
calm voice, whilst not a muscle quivered. 

' I do.' 

' Grey, do you think me selfish, heartless, unna- 
tural ? It is not so, heaven knows. But I have gone 
through too much in my life-time, not to have learnt 
to conquer the outward expression of my thoughts. 
Now tell me of them. They are well — still alive — 
near at hand V 

' I might answer you as that question was an- 
swered long ago. They are well.' 

' Not both gone?' in a low, hollow voice. 

' You may see Marion in half-an-hour ; but it is 
right to tell you at once, she is seriously ill ; must be 
removed at once to a warmer climate.' 

^ And the old man — the old man?' 

^ Almost his last words were a blessing on the 
boy who had left his roof twenty years before — if 
indeed he still lived. For though the story of your 
shipwreck had reached him when it occurred, with 
an account of the loss of all on board the vessel, still. 
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in the last day of all, the idea seemed to cling to 
him, I am told, that you were still living. Whether 
it was a sickly wandering of fancy ; whether it be 
that the mind^s eye hath a clearer vision, and the 
soul is gifted with a somewhat wider range of know- 
ledge just ere it enters into the regions of perfect 
knowledge, I cannot tell. This at least I know — 
dying, he blessed his son.' 

The strong man's head was bowed within his 
hands, and his heart was too full of gratitude and 
adoration for him to speak or stir. 

* * * * * 

What more have I to tell ? Can you doubt that 
with the care which Marion received from the 
husband and the brother, she soon regained her 
health, and her quiet, cheerful spirits? Leonard, 
too, had learnt a great lesson, which he was not 
likely soon to forget. He had learnt to appreciate 
the treasure which was so nearly taken from him ; 
and in self-forgetfulness to cast away many of the 
dreamy habits which had trammelled him. And 
Edward Westhope has found a home; a fountain 
of pure delight, ever freshly welling up. The words 
he spoke when he left Eleanor on that night which 
was a turning-point in his life, are likely to hold true 
— that he should see her face no more on earth. But 
he is happy. Mayhap he cherishes and worships 
some ideal of womankind whom he will never find. 

He is not lonely and widowed in his dreams. He 
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no longer locks up his heart from all outward sym* 
pathy. Mr. Grey received a letter not long since^ 
requesting him to have the old Manor House at 
Acton Bars put into good repair, and got ready for 
his old parishioner, who was going to settle down 
there with Leonard and Marion. And the good 
man rubbed his hands gleefully, and told his wife 
that there was some chance now of repairing the 
church, and clearing out those ugly big pews. He 
was sure Westhope would assist him in that. He has 
gone down to the seaport for which the vessel they 
return in is bound, to greet them home. The ship 
has just been signalled, and he stands watching on 
the pier. It is a glorious summer noon, and a fresh 
breeze sets in towards the land. There on the 
horizon, a white speck, is the ship which brings 
them to their English home : in an hour's time 
she will show like a pure white seaguU floating 
peacefully upon the green billows of the sea; in 
another hour, haply he may distinguish on her deck 
the three whom he looks for eagerly — whom I, too, 
have learnt to love. 

Sail on, gallant vessel ! sail in with the freshening 
breeze ; and bring your freight of living souls, — more 
precious than the argosies of the East, safely back to 
the hearts and the homes which expect them to- 
night. 

THE END. 



